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THE CATHOLIC PRESS 
Tue Eprror 


HE title is that of one of Lord Acton’s Essays on Church 

and State (recently collected by Mr Douglas Woodruff 

and to be reviewed in a later issue of BLACKFRIARS). What 
he wrote in The Rambler in 1859 might scarcely be expected to 
have an imperative meaning in the immensely changed circum- 
stances of 1952, but Lord Acton’s prophetic quality of mind, his 
capacity to see beyond the ieneatindty conditioning details of 
time and place, is remarkably revealed in this survey of the func- 
tion of a Catholic review. His own difficulties as an editor are 
well known, and many of them belonged to the particular 
religious climate of his time. But his vindication of the absolute 
demands of truth is a reminder that the Faith can only be served 
by fidelity: fidelity to truth wherever it may be found, so that 
through its recognition the single Truth of all may be declared 
and served. 

‘How often’, he writes, ‘has the eagerness and presumption 
which has based the defence of religion on proofs which later 
discoveries have exploded covered her with the appearance of 
ridicule! Those who are too impatient to wait till their wine is 
fermented are rewarded with a particularly nasty draught. Every 
branch of learning pursued for the sake of its own conclusions 
will result in the vindication of religion, and in the discomfiture 
of those who believe in their antagonism. The progress of know- 
ledge is often more beneficial to the cause of religious truth than 
any professed apology.’ 

Among the many good reasons for acknowledging Lord 
Acton’s greatness in this year, which sees the fiftieth anniversary 
of his death, should be a recognition of his singleness of mind in 
serving the Faith through the service of truth. “We must have 
confidence in the power of argument and reason to give victory 
to truth.’ His words should remain the device of any Catholic 
writing, inspired as it must be by ‘the principle of independent 
ate within the bounds, and for the promotion, of the Catho- 
lic faith’. 
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THE UNIVERSITY APOSTOLATE 
GORDON WHEELER 


T is safe to say that the new conception of the University 
Depo outlined in papal pronouncements and in the 

deliberations of Pax Romana, ie international organisation 
for Catholic graduates and undergraduates of the universities of 
the world, constitutes one of the most important aspects of 
Catholic Action in our age. This article does not concern the 
Catholic Universities but solely those of the ancient secularised or 
the modern ‘red-brick’ variety which share the same fundamental 
problems. For they lack the integrity—to use Newman’s own 
expression—which the Church alone can give them. There is no 
need to diagnose the problem mote fully than that, for in this age 
of introspection it is generally recognised. There is an ever-in- 
creasing concern, for example, over the dangers of specialisation. 
There is a general recognition of the fact that true university 
education is in danger of being lost in the pursuit of technicalism. 
The high-blown pride of secularisation has broken under it and 
there is a chastened search for the right solution. 

The Church therefore has a tremendous opportunity in the 
middle years of this century, for her role is no longer a merely 
defensive one. As Cardinal Pizzardo said at Mariastein in 1949: 
‘Pax Romana today can no longer limit itself—after the manner 
of old-fashioned Catholic Action—to protecting Catholic uni- 
versity people against the dangers of their environment; it must 
on the contrary develop in them a spirit of apostolate and con- 
quest.’ The present Pope, speaking to the men of Italian Catholic 
Action in September 1947, said: ‘Not only defence but con- 

uest. . .. He who limits himself to being always on the defensive, 
slowly loses ground. . . . Do not isolate yourselves. . . . Imitate the 
Christians of the first centuries! Only thus, through ever-renewed 
action and penetration in the pagan world can the Church grow 
and make progress.’ And Cardinal Suhard, the late Archbishop of 
Paris, outlined this new approach in his now world-famous pas- 
toral letters. It is summed up in those catch-phrases: the apostolate 
of ‘like to like’ and of ‘community to community’. 

In the old days the apostolic milieu was conceived as being, 
generally speaking, outside the normal orbit of the would-be 
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oo. Beggars preached before kings and the society lady went 


own to the slums. In the new approach we see a recognition of 
the fact that the christianisation of a milieu will be more easily and 
permanently achieved from inside the milieu itself. It is the factory 
worker who can transform the factory; the civil servant who can 
transform the office; and the student who can transform the 
University. That is what is meant by the apostolate of like to like. 
But in addition there must be the apostolate of community to 
community. The individual does not stand alone. He either 
represents or stands together with the whole life of the Church in 
that place and vis-a-vis that place. In other words, the milieu is a 
ae reality and it must be encountered by another social reality, 
namely the Church. The body of Catholic students in a Univer- 
sity, in communion as they are with the Holy See and under the 
direction of their chaplain, constitute the Church which is in that 
University. So the social milieu is confronted by, and leavened by, 
the Christian milieu which is the Catholic Church in that place. 

In attempting to apply these principles of approach to the 
University apostolate in this country we at once encounter diffi- 
culties which spring from historical factors. Indeed, if we face the 
situation squarely we are bound to admit that in our own country 
these obstacles are created by our own somewhat inculpable atti- 
tude as a Catholic community rather than by opposition from 
outside. Outside, indeed, the fields are white unto harvest. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is only since 1895, when the opposition to Catho- 
lic participation in English University life was officially removed, 
that we have once more begun to become an intellectual force in 
this country. I exclude the very important exception of Newman 
and the Oxford and Cambridge converts, since they represent only 
one of the four strands discernible in our nineteenth-century 
Catholic life. (I refer, of course, to the ‘old’ Catholics who had 
preserved the Faith throughout, the emigrés, the converts and the 
Irish.) And there is still a general unawareness on the part of the 
Catholic community at large that we do now de facto make an 
important intellectual contribution to the nation’s life; and, that, 
by virtue of our Faith, with all its glorious and unique and incon- 
trovertible intellectual heritage, a splendid opportunity lies open 
before us. We are at any rate in the position to dispose large 
numbers of our fellow-countrymen intellectually for the gift of 
Faith. 
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Our Bishops have seen to it that every University and Uni- 
versity College in these islands has a Catholic chaplain. In the case 
of Oxford and Cambridge there are long-established chaplain 
centres as well. And this is now true of London, rare | 
Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds. There are at least seven whole-time 
and fifteen part-time chaplains (i.e., priests who are engaged in 
parochial or other pastoral work at the same time). It is believed 
that these facilities will go on increasing. And the chaplains them- 
selves regard their work apostolically and not merely defensively. 
Too often the Catholics of this country think of education—into 
which they put so much effort and indeed heroism up to the 
school-leaving age—as ceasing abruptly at the age of fifteen and 
fail to realise the importance of that university training which 
should be its very crown. Catholic knowledge must be in propor- 
tion to secular knowledge: otherwise an alarming dichotomy will 
undoubtedly be established with the most unfortunate results. 
More and more young people, who will shortly be leaders of the 
country’s life in their many different spheres, are now being 
afforded the benefit of higher education. Their Catholic equip- 
ment, spiritually and intellectually considered, must be alll 1 to 
it. And if it is, the power of their apostolate will be limitless. As the 
likelihood of a Catholic University seems remote, the secular 
universities must be penetrated and transformed in the same way 
as the factories and the offices, and it would be a wonderful thing 
if the Catholic community as a whole could be made aware of the 
extraordinary results which would follow if by its prayers and 
alms and by its very attitude of mind it set about facilitating the 
University apostolate. 

In BLACKFRIARS (July-August 1951), Professor A. H. Armstro: 
of Liverpool wrote an article on ‘Catholics and the University’, 
a personal view, which summed up the whole situation most 
admirably. ‘Experience has shown’, he wrote, ‘that for the proper 
functioning of the Catholic community in a neutral university a 
physical centre, the chaplaincy, and a full-time and properly 
qualified chaplain with a good understanding of the milieu are 
necessary.’ Other conditions are necessary also: ‘that the work of 
the i gen should in general be conceived apostolically and 
pein , hot negatively and defensively; that a deep spiritual 

ife, soundly based on the Liturgy and the study of Scripture and 
theologically informed, should be built up in the group.’ This idea 











is admirably developed in a pamphlet, reprinted from Crux, 
entitled “The Nature and Aims of a University Catholic Society’, 
by Father Vincent Wilkin, s.j., the Liverpool chaplain. Based on 
the theology of the Mystical Body, he elaborates the theme of the 
apostolate of community to community, the Church to the 
University in the spiritual, intellectual and temporal spheres. 
Many of the Chaplains have worked out the principles of the 
university apostolate on these and kindred lines, and the response 
is encouraging. There are two remaining considerations, the 
development of which would greatly facilitate the whole ap- 
proach. In the first place, it would be desirable to have a much 
closer relationship between the Catholic members of the Senior 
Common Rooms and the life of the Church in the University. 
Theirs is a stable contribution of unlimited possibilities in all three 
spheies, spiritual, intellectual and temporal. And, necessarily 
in a lesser degree—because of home and parochial ties and 
other responsibilities—the whole Catholic graduate body 
could contribute much more fully also. Secondly, it would 
be good to see a greater sensitiveness to the possibilities of 
the apostolate through the Faculties. The medicals, the econo- 
mists, the historians, the scientists, and those who are reading other 
subjects also are constantly encountering problems which should 
be solved for them by Catholics expert in their respective fields. 
Papers read by such authorities will not only vindicate the Catholic 
viewpoint where there is one, but can exercise a useful apos- 
tolate outside the Catholic milieu. They have the double effect of 
deepening Faith and removing prejudice. It would probably be a 
good thing if every Catholic Society programme were to be 
drawn up in liaison with Catholic members of the different facul- 
ties. And this is an idea which has the highest sanctions, since it is 
pressed by Pax Romana. 

In conclusion: since the Catholics in a University constitute 
together with their appoiated chaplain the Church which is in 
that University, the whole of their life must spring from the 
University Mass, the liturgical worship of their entity. And just 
as the ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge grew up 
around their great Churches of St Mary, and safeguarded the 
purity and humility of their learning through their devotion to 
the Virgin Mother, we should bring her, too, as Sedes Sapientiae 
and Regina Apostolorum into the heart of the red-brick universities. 
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HUMAN REPRODUCTION! 
Mark BROCKLEHURST, O.P. 


HE members of a Committee of the British Medical 
Association, in giving evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce, have recently made 
proposals to add new grounds for divorce. The surprising thing 
is not the audacity of these marriage reformers, but their timidity. 
If it is true that the ancient Christian institution, in all its rigidity, 
is out of date and unworkable in the modern world, then the new 
circumstances should be studied and really sweeping changes 
made. The alarming increase in divorce makes it abundantly clear 
that all this tinkering with the ancient institution does not make 
it more workable, but less workable. And yet it is to preserve the 
institution that the changes are made. The committee say that they 
wish to stress the necessity for ‘permanent and stable partnerships 
in marriage’, and maintain ‘that the greatest possible number of 
sound family units is essential to the nation’s health and well- 
being’, and would support ‘every effort to ensure that marriage 
as an institution is both stable and permanent’. Without wishing 
to call in question their sincerity, it must be pointed out that it can 
only be utter confusion of mind and blindness to the realities that 
can lead people, who value marriage for what it should be, to take 
steps that have produced, and will produce, results that are the 
exact opposite of their hopes. Marriage is indivisible. On no 
grounds whatever is there any sense or soundness in trying to 
make it more permanent and stable for some by making it less 
ent einai for others. They are only two views that 

ve any prima facie case for consideration, and the ‘easier divorce’ 
policy is not one of them. Either marriage is 2 mundane affair that 
can and should be supplanted as our scientific knowledge and 
technique progress, or it is part of the structure of the universe, to 
be accepted simply and absolutely. Either it is a utility which can 
be supplanted, as the telephone and radio have supplanted the 
beacon system of communication, or it is unchangeable. If the 
former, then the ideal to aim at and bring about as quickly as 
possible is something like the system described in Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World, with its artificial insemination, incubators, etc., 
1. This is the fifth article in the series, ‘Some Contemporary Moral Problems’. 
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where, in a forthright manner, the whole system of producing 
children is organised and developed on strictly scientific lines and 
is taken out of the context of man and women living together for 
spiritual and physical companionship. 

- Perhaps there are some who hope for such a change. But they 
are probably not the real enemies of marriage, yet. There is not 
the slightest evidence that the members of the Committee of the 
B.M.A. are insincere when they say they want to preserve mar- 
riage as a stable unit of society. But there is also no doubt that they 
are the true enemies of marriage when, out of a well-meaning but 
confused desire to ease the burdens and difficulties of personal 
relationships in marriage (which in any case are not its essence), 
they change the thing in itself; in other words, destroy it. 

In some matters the teaching of the Church finds a ready and 
willing response in the world at large; pronouncements of the 
Pope will be listened to attentively, and applauded and accepted. 
In some spheres the Church enjoys a position of respect and in- 
fluence. But that is true only of matters in which the teaching of 
the Church and the aspirations and mood of the world are already 
in harmony. The Church even leads in matters where the world 
is in a mood to be led. One of the great exceptions, perhaps the 
greatest, is in everything connected with sexual morality and 
human reproduction. And here the mood of the world and the 
teaching of the Church are diametrically opposed. The recent 
mother-and-child controversy proved, if proof is needed, that the 
Catholic view of marriage and sexual morality is condemned and 
dismissed as the fruit of irrational religious fanaticism. The prac- 
tical problem is not merely to understand, and be able to ‘prove’, 
the Church’s teaching. We have to discover a wave-length, an 
idiom, that makes our convictions intelligible. The tragedy is that 
the truth which would save the world and society is rejected, not 
always out of malice, but because it fails to evoke a response; it 
does not impinge on people’s lives. It comes to them like a 
curiosity out of the past that is equally irrelevant whether it is true 
or false. For our comfort we know that the gospel preached with 
Faith, Hope and Charity, though it will be rejected here and there 
out of “ss , will always find a response. But perhaps to say that 
is no more than to repeat the problem: to preach the gospel with 
Faith, Hope and Charity. 

A good example of the difficulties and hindrances of language 
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can be found in the phrase ‘the sanctity of marriage’. Wherever 
the fault lies, the fact remains that there is a general impression that 
‘holy matrimony’ is a highly spiritual union, essentially restrictive, 
which on account of the restrictions is able to justify and tolerate 
sex simply because it is reduced to a minimum and made a mere 
utility. What the phrase actually means is that sex is holy. Matri- 
mony is not a cloak to hide, but a pedestal to ennoble. All those 
things restricted and forbidden by Catholic teaching are not 
primarily restrictive because of a tendency to misuse, but are 
positive assertions as to the intrinsic value and special significance 
of human sexual reproduction. The word ‘holy’ is used, not in the 
first instance because it is now a sacrament and as such is now 
under the proper authority of the Church; it is called ‘holy’ 
because it is not quite in the same category as eating and drinking, 
but is more like birth and death which are not entirely of this 
world. Sometimes we are accused of not facing the realities and 
the necessities imposed on man by his lower nature. But the 
Church, with its Holy Matrimony, far from hiding or shying 
away from animal nature, is the only institution in the world today 
that takes a sexual view of marriage. Indeed, its whole doctrine is 
no more than a patient and thorough analysis of the one phrase: 
human sexual reproduction. On the other hand, it is the marriage 
reformers who do not give proper attention to the bodily nature 
of man. And if the phrase ‘the sanctity of marriage’ is regarded 
with suspicion, the phrase ‘the breakdown of a marriage’ is v 
revealing. We are told that when a ‘marriage has broken down’ 
we ought to be realist, and, after a proper legal process in which 
the causes will be investigated and weighed, the breakdown 
should be legalised. But such a phrase can be used only by people 
who turn their attention from the male-female nature of marriage 
and regard its essence as something like compatibility of tempera- 
ment: a union of two people through love. Obviously a special 
kind of intimate love should be the motive and stay of married 
life. And that can break down. But when it does, it is not the 
marriage that has broken down. And the whole teaching and 
practice of the Church is, in general, that itis precisely the marriage 
union which still exists, and can and should be the motive and 
context of rekindling love. 

The gaze of the Church is direct and simple, and by contrast 
the gaze of the world is confused. Perhaps one of the causes of the 
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confusion is animal passion, bodily sexual desire. The word is used 
to mean a simple physical fact, of itself amoral. Clearly such 
bodily dispositions are intended to be, in the designs of God, 
forces directing men and women towards marriage, i.e. to seek 
sexual union. Unfortunately, it is not a mere matter of words to 
distinguish between seeking sexual union and seeking satisfaction 
of bodily desires. To seek satisfaction of bodily desire in sexual 
union is virtuous and holy; to seek sexual union in order to satisfy 
bodily desire is sub-human and immoral. The Church makes this 
distinction by keeping its gaze directed at the nature of sexual 
union. Sexual desire is not of the nature of sex, but is accidental to 
it. And the Church makes this distinction, not by casting its eyes 
up to heaven and exhorting us to rise above our animal nature and 
redeem our passions in the high spiritual purposes of the Divinity; 
the Church makes this distinction not by rising higher but by 
sinking lower. Full attention is given, not me to our lower 
nature but to our lowest nature. Sexual reproduction takes its rise, 
not in animal nature, but in vegetable nature. Indeed, sex is the 
pride and glory of plants. It is their highest and proper life and 
their whole existence is taken up with it. They flaunt their repro- 
ductive organs in a rich variety of shapes, colours and perfumes, 
and we adorn our houses with them. ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field. . . .” When the Church teaches that the end of marriage is 
the reproduction of the species, she is only asserting what is a 
clearly observed fact of the universe. When that fact is lost sight 
of and in its place is put the good of the partners to the union, we 
are in error about the nature of sex, and are confusing it with the 
satisfaction of bodily desire or with human love; both belong to 
marriage but do not constitute its nature. 

Animals and plants show forth in a remarkable degree this sub- 
jection of the needs of the individual to the good of the species. It 
is sometimes said that the promiscuity of the animals would be a 
freedom that would be commendable, because more ‘natural’, in 
man. But to say so is to ignore the more astonishing truth that it is 
anything but a freedom; anything but a self-seeking. An animal 
is bound by ‘marriage ties’. It is imprisoned in its nature. Through 
its own blind instincts it is ‘married’ to its kind, and in fact is so 
frequently sacrificed as an individual, for the good of the species. 

The state of human marriage is precisely the human counterpart 
to that, but, because human, it frees and does not enslave. An 
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animal is possessed by its kind; a man possesses himself. Therefore 

human sexual reproduction will be a use of what is possessed, 

humanly, as a person. But as individuals we do not possess the 

powers of reproduction. It is our unique glory to be free persons 

among created beings, but, in the matter of reproduction, it is also 

our defect. Man is only halfa being. And what is lacking can only 

be possessed by _— freely given. So it is that the contract of 
marriage is a mutual giving of bodily rights, and the resulting: 
state is the mystery of two in one flesh. Sexual union without that 

previous giving of rights is an offence against our own freedom 

and personality. 

Moreover such mutual giving must, of its nature, be absolute 
and unconditional. What is given cannot be withdrawn. A tem- 
porary and conditional giving is no giving at all. The rights 
would be rights only in name. Presumably the whole case for 
divorce rests on the apparent truth that what has been freely given 
can, by mutual consent and with legal sanction, be forfeited or 
withdrawn. But the fact is that this talk of giving and taking is 
misleading. The give and take of the marriage contract is a creative 
act. A new reality comes into existence: a complete human being. 
It is constituted by the possession of mutual rights, but the creative 
power does not come from the man and woman. It was not they 
who made themselves male and female. When a man puts to- 
gether the two halves of a torn bank-note, it is not he who makes 
it worth the £5. A man and a woman can choose to exchange 
mutual bodily rights; when they do so they are calling into being 
a reality that is greater than either of them and which is not in 
their power to destroy. 

This may not be immediately evident, but we are doing a great 
service both to the truth and to the world if we at least try to dispel 
the confusion by making clear exactly what is the reality that the 
Church is talking about. Marriage is not any sort of union between 
two people. The Church does not say that divorce is wrong. The 
Church says that divorce is impossible. It is not that the marriage 
vows are of such a nature that they should not be broken; they 
cannot be broken. And this arises, not because the man and the 
woman are human persons solemnly pledged to love one another, 
but because they are male and female dedicated to the purposes of 
the universe. For sexual reproduction to be human it must be 


the function of a unity and identity that already exist. 
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A confusion between bodily desire and sexual union was spoken 
of above; a more serious confusion exists between human love and 
human sexual union. It is the nature and perfection of love to be 
universal and comprehensive. It is the nature and perfection of 
marriage to be individual and exclusive. When the Church re- 
minds the husband and wife that they must love everyone includ- 
ing their enemies, she is talking about a reality without which the 
grace of God is a fiction, and she is not urging upon them some- 
thing inconsistent with their marriage vows. But this universal 
and comprehensive love is not a disembodied, vapid, indiscrimin- 
ate love of everyone in general; it is a discriminate ee of everyone 
in particular, in accordance with an individual’s relationship to us. 
Indeed, we can be said to fulfil this universal obligation in the 
degree to which we love those known to us and those near to us. 
It will begin in the child quite spontaneously in that love of utter 
dependence on its parents. That same love is broadened and 
deepened as it extends to, and includes, brothers and sisters and 
friends. It comes of age when it extends to and includes the woman, 
who is loved as woman, with soul and body. That is to say, 
passionately. “With my body I thee worship.’ It is this latter that 
makes married love individual and exclusive. The child’s world is 
its love of its parents. It possesses the world through them. The 
world of married people is each other; they possess the world 
through each other. Their love is the life that they lead as two in 
one flesh, but that one flesh is the marriage bond. Ultimately it 
cannot be healthy for human life in the world to sacrifice the 
marriage bond because the absence of love has made married life 
impossible. It is to go against the deepest instincts within us. To 
do so is to make impossible any integration of human nature and 
human living.? 

Marriage, and the family unit of which it is the basis, is the vital 
organ, the heart, of the human community. From it stem out all 
the other organs and functions of society, including the State 
itself. And they all share something of its nature. Human society 
is in the nature of things an immensely rich and delicately 
balanced organism, the main function of which is to educate, in 
the fullest sense of the term, the next generation. ‘Increase and 


2 Inarecent work, published in translation in this country (What God Has Joined Together. 
By Gustave Thibon; Hollis and Carter, 10s. 6d.), Christian marriage has been analysed 
in terms of human love and its implications. 
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multiply.’ Life in this world is self-renewing existence. That is the 
a pattern of it, whether it be the life of the lily or the life of 
the man. And that pattern is not changed by redemption in the 
grace of Christ, through the Church. Christ is the second Adam. 
Life in him is essentially human. Grace and ultimate happiness are 
to be won, not by turning away from the realities of our nature 
but by redeeming them. Marriage and family life are now forti- 
fied by a sacramental status. 

The very process of redemption itself was a family affair. Christ 
is the Son of God and of our Lady. In this world he lived with 
his Mother, and with her husband, St Joseph, who in the designs 
of God was to be thought to be the father of our Lord. The truth 
that the marriage was chaste and virginal, far from detracting 
from the holiness of sex, surely only emphasises it the more. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS TO MODERN LOGIC 
Ivo THOMAS, O.P. 


T is a feature of much contemporary philosophical writing 

that an amateur of the literature finds himself unable even to 

think he understands it because of the extent to which the 
writers draw on the technicalities of modern logic. Usually such 
a reader does not know where to turn for enlightenment, and very 
frequently on being given some references to introductory books 
he finds himself baffled by an austere and technical exposition of 
the very technicalities that he wishes to understand. These few 
pages contain some preliminary remarks addressed only to such 
investigators. 

Formal logic is, and so far as it has remained true to itself, 
always has been, an exact science. The syllogism, we once heard a 
theologian remark, is not an essay in vers libre. There are indeed 
degrees of exactness. Aristotle, who founded the science so far as 
concerns its European development, laid it down as a principle 
that phrases equivalent in significance should be interchangeable, 
but what phrases these might be is left to be discovered from his 
usage and forms no part of his system. We find for instance the 
sentence ‘all medicine is science’ treated as a substitution in the 


scheme for a sentence ‘B belongs to all A’, it having been stated 
B 
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that ‘A’ is to be replaced by ‘medicine’ and ‘B’ by ‘science’. Cor- 
rect substitution produces ‘science belongs to all medicine’, and 
we are left to infer that Aristotle deemed this equivalent to ‘all 
medicine is science’. Modern standards of exactness are more 
demanding. A modern logician would have stated the inter- 
changeability of ‘B belongs to all A’ with ‘All A is B’, if he desired 
to have both modes of expression in his system. Modern logic 
insists on the maximum of explicitness in the derivation of one 
formula from another—that is, on the maximum of exactness 
attainable in the lay-out of the primitive material of a deductive 
system, in the rules for meaningful combination of this material, 
in the rules for operating upon it so as to produce new combina- 
tions of it. 

But there is a sense in which Aristotle’s procedure is already 
exact, and requiring that special attention of mind to which the 
logically uninitiate are not accustomed in their reading of philo- 
sophy, and for which they commonly experience a certain repug- 
nance. The laws of Aristotle’s logic are stated in terms partly of 
words, partly of letters of the alphabet which the scolastics called 
‘transcendent terms’ and which are now called ‘variables’. In the 
last paragraph we described “all medicine is science’ as a sentence, 
‘B belongs to all A’ as a scheme for a sentence. The so-called 
scheme is not a sentence; it only becomes one when both the 
capital letters are replaced by words of the intended kind of 
which we have examples in ‘medicine’ and ‘science’. Even in isola- 
tion from other such, this scheme exhibits some small degree of 
structure, form or pattern, of which the reader must have taken 
notice if he followed the meaning of the sentence which followed 
the scheme’s initial appearanace. ‘B’ comes first in it, ‘A’ second, a 
fact of which we have to take account if we are to make a correct 
substitution of ‘medicine’ for ‘A’ and ‘science’ for ‘B’. The order to 
make this substitution correctly tells us to copy out the scheme 
exactly, only wherever we come to ‘A’ we are to write ‘medicine’ 
and wherever we come to ‘B’ we are to write instead ‘science’. 
Anyone who is unwilling to bring to his task that degree of atten- 
tion which is necessary to take practical and effective recognition of 
the difference between ‘B belongs to all A’ and ‘A belongs to all B’ 
should abandon the attempt to understand anything about logic. 
A great deal of philosophical writing does not demand that kind 
of attention. Opinions are divided as to whether it should be of 
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such a kind as always or never or only sometimes to demand it, 
but it is certain that it is one kind of attention which logical and 
highly logicised thought requires. 

The point made in the preceding paragraph is emphasised when 
we come to deal with logical laws. ‘All A is B’ is not of course a 
law, for we can make substitutions in it which produce a false 
sentence, whereas a law must become a true sentence no matter 
what substitution is made. Here is a law from Aristotle’s system: 

(1) If both all C is B and all A is C then all A is B. In this we have 
three schemes, ‘all C is B’, ‘all A is C’, ‘all A is B’, of which the 
first two are united to form a scheme for a compound sentence by 
the connective ‘both ...and——’, this compound then bei 
united with the third by means of the connective ‘if . . . then——’. 
The position of the variables in each of the simple schemes now 
becomes relevant not only to possible substitution requirements 
but to the position of similar variables in the remainder of the 
simple schemes. If we interchange “C’ and ‘B’ at their first occur- 
rence only, we shall have altered not just an atomic scheme but the 
pattern of the whole expression. The result will be: 

(2) If both all B is C and all A is C then all A is B. This last 
expression is not a law, and the reader will easily find terms to put 
for the variables which will turn the first two simple schemes into 
true sentences, the third into a false one, which will give us an 
‘if... then——’ sentence with true antecedent and false conse- 
quent, all such being false. (If he cannot, ‘book-binding’ for ‘B’, 
‘craft’ for “C’, ‘printing’ for ‘A’ will achieve the desired result.) 

Weare going to stress the same point yet further by considering 
the derivation of another law from (1). It is a correct rule govern- 
ing ‘if. . . then’ sentences, or implications as they are called, 
that where the antecedent—the part between the ‘if’ and the 
‘then’—is a conjunction, i.e. a sentence unified by ‘both... 
and——’, either half of the conjunction may be interchanged with 
the consequent—the part following the ‘then’—on condition that 
both interchanged parts are negated; the result of these operations 
has the same validity as the original. Applying this rule to (1) in 
respect of the second part of the conjunction, we obtain: 

(3) If both all C is B and not all A is B then not all A is C. In this 
derivation the material on which we operate is a pattern, of which 
the operator must see the parts relevant to the rule, and to which 
he must apply the rule exactly to produce the new pattern. 
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It will be instructive to re-letter (3), interchanging ‘C’ and ‘B’ 
throughout. We obtain: 

(4) If both all B is C and not all A is C then not all A is B. By so 
doing we have indeed changed the written expression, but this 
time we have kept the same pattern of interrelatedness among the 
variables, by contrast to the operation first effected on (1) where 
by interchanging ‘C’ and ‘B’ only at their first occurrence we 
altered the pattern. We still have similarly shaped variables in the 
first and sixth places, in the second and fourth, in the third and 
fifth, and differently shaped ones in each of these three pairs of 
places. In spite of the re-lettering we still have the same form 
exhibited. It may further be noted that so far as the variables alone 
are concerned we have in this law the same pattern as in the invalid 
(2). The difference lies in the presence of and position of the 
negators in (4). The whole context evidently makes up a formal 
unity. An understanding of logic requires not only exactness of 
reading and operation, but a recognition of similarities and con- 
trasts between such forms and a knowledge of their derivabilities 
from one another. 

A thoroughly modern treatment of the system from which we 
have been taking our examples will not have any ordinary words 
appearing at all. Let us see how they are to be translated into the 
notation of Lukasiewicz. First replace the upper case variables in 
(1) and (4) by the corresponding letters from the lower case. 
Secondly suppress every occurrence of ‘is’. We obtain in place of 


1): 

(1) If both all c b and all ac then all a 6, and in place of (4): 

(4)! If both all b c and not all ac then not all a 6. 
Thirdly, replace ‘all’ by ‘A’ and ‘not’ by ‘N’ giving: 

(1)!! If both Ach and Aac then Aab, 

(2)!! If both Abc and NAac then NAab. 
Lastly, suppress ‘and’ and ‘then’, replacing ‘if’ by “C’, ‘both’ by 
‘K’, obtaining (5) and (6): 

(5) CKAcbAacAab 

(6) CKAbcNAacNAab. 
The reader should reverse these steps so as to obtain (1) and (4) 
again. The principle of the notation is evident. In (4) we have 
besides variables a recurrent ‘all ...is——’ which unites two 
variables to form a scheme for a sentence; ‘both...and——’ 
which unites two schemes to form a compound one; ‘if... 
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then——’ which again unites two schemes to form a compound; 
and we have the negator ‘not’ which affects just one scheme at 
each occurrence. Each of these four operators or functors is expressed 
by a single capital and written immediately in front of the term 
or terms, either variables or schemes, on which it operates. (5) and 
(6) are far more easily compared than (1) and (4), and it is far 
easier to manipulate (5) so as to derive (6) than it was to manipulate 
(1) so as to derive (4). In (5) and (6) materials have been pared to 
the minimum so as to exhibit structure to the maximum. Whereas 
it is relatively complicated to replace ‘not all . . . is——’ by ‘some 
...is not——’ as the system warrants us in doing, it is relatively 
simple to replace ‘NA’ by ‘O’, turning (6) into (7): 

@) CKAbcOacOab. 

There are two other functors in this system comparable to A and 
O in that they unite two variables to form a sentential scheme, 
viz. I: ‘some. . . is——’, and E: ‘not some... is——’ or ‘no... 
is——’. The Aristotelian logic is the theory of these four functors, 
A, I, E, O. 

The functors C, K, N, are of a different kind to A, I, E, O, in 
that they govern sentential schemes. And evidently they will 
remain meaningful if they are prefixed to sentences that are not 
formed by application of the Aristotelian functors. For instance 
we may be dealing with variables replaceable by numerals and 
united by the functors > (...is greater than ——) or < (... is 
less than——). In this field we have the law: 

(8) CK > xy < yx, 

‘if x is greater than y, y is less than x’. The theory of C, K, N, is 
known as the propositional calculus or theory of deduction, and 
is the most fundamental logical system. In it are used variables 
which are replaceable by sentences or sentential schemes of what- 
ever structure, and it is to this theory that there belongs the rule 
which enabled us to derive (4) from (1) and (6) from (5), based on 
the law: 

(9) CCKpqrCKpNrNq. 

If in (9) we replace ‘p’ by ‘Ach’, ‘gq’ by Aac’, ‘r’ by “Aab’ we shall 
obtain an expression beginning with ‘C’ followed by an expres- 
sion letter for letter the same as (5), followed by another expression 
which is exactly like (6) except that ‘b’ and ‘c’ are everywhere 
interchanged. Since a true implication (such as (9) ) with a true 
antecedent (such as this substitution has given to (9) ) always has a 
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true consequent, this other expression may be asserted as a law. 
a" it by interchanging ‘b’ and ‘c’ everywhere we obtain 
6). 
The theory of deduction, like the Aristotelian system, can be 
based on axioms, and the significance of the functors is determined 
by these axioms, by the rules of operation which may be applied 
to them, and by the totality of laws concerning the functors which 
may be derived. In the normal development of the theory the 
functors turn out not to have quite the same significance as they 
do in ordinary speech. The axioms in fact abstract certain data 
given us by ordinary speech, and in so far as the data are incom- 
plete the functor in the symbolic system will to some extent 
diverge from its usual behaviour. This is not conspicuously the 
case with the conjunctor K, but is so with the implicator C. 
Nowadays a great deal of research is in progress to develop in an 
equally exact way implicators that correspond to normal usage 
more closely. However, not only is the nature of the symbolic 
implicator rendered crystal clear by its axiomatic treatment, its 
very divergences help to clarify by contrast the vaguer normal 
usage. At the same time these exact methods have enabled much 
light to be shed on the structure of particular deductive systems, 
and on the nature of deductive systems in general. 

The examples we have taken for discussion have been drawn 
from very ancient fields of research. The Aristotelian system had 
to wait more than two thousand years for its last secrets to be dis- 
covered. The more fundamental theory of deduction first began 
to be systematically investigated by Aristotle’s Stoic successors and 
again has only been completed within this century. In this matter 
indeed the history of logic shows a remarkable sequence of dis- 
covery and oblivion, but the matter is now so well understood 
that it is hard to see how it can ever be lost again so completely as 
has happened in the past. But in spite of these and other greater 
gains in knowledge due to the modern methods, an unfortunate 
situation is developing in philosophy. Writers are becoming 
rapidly divided into those who have mastery of logical calcula- 
tions and those who have not. The writings of the former demand 
that special attention and way of thought of which we have been 
speaking; those of the latter often seem to the others mere vague 
and unscientific ranting. A serious dissipation of energy and loss of 
collaboration is the result. It seems to us that the full powers and 
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limits of the modern logical way of thought will only become 
apparent when it has become widely diffused as part of normal 
culture and higher education. Since it is being increasingly applied 
to science in its full generality, it would not seem unreasonable to 
hope for the day when no one is accepted at a university without 
preliminary training in the elementary logical disciplines. 

One study which might be mentioned, though of an advance- 
ment out of all proportion with the elementary nature of the 
foregoing remarks, is Rudolf Carnap’s Logical Foundations of 
Probability.1 Here is a case in point where a traditionally vague and 
thorny notion is submitted to the exact methods of modern logic. 
In the midst of much purely technical development the author 
has a number of sendin things to say on the benefits to be 
derived from that kind of abstraction and resultant treatment to 
which we have alluded in the matter of the implicator (sections 43 
and 45). He also draws a distinction, in the true scholastic manner, 
between two concepts of probability, for lack of which there has 
been much past contention and confusion. Indeed, those with 
scholastic training will find in the work of the best modern 
logicians a new and startlingly thorough exemplication of their 
own traditional ideals of exact definition, deduction from (in 
some sense) first principles, and dispassionate analysis of objects 
viewed for their own sake and for what they are. 
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THE LOLLARD BIBLE 
Eric COLLEDGE 


HE year 1950 marked the centenary of the publication by 

Forshall and Madden of their monumental edition of the 

Lollard Bible; and since then two works have appeared 
to remind us how many problems their edition and the scholar- 
ship which has been founded on it have failed to solve. 

Professor Margaret Deanesly can claim special authority for her 
lecture,! and our respectful attention, for it comes as an agreeable 
echo of her pronouncements, thirty years ago, in The Lollard Bible, 
upon almost every matter connected with this field of study. Her 
major work received Coulton’s imprimatur, and although it shows 
her, as do all her writings, as an impartial, generous and urbane 
figure, it served further to show that the facts were on Coulton’s 
side, in his vast and unedifying conflict with Gasquet, when he 
contended that St Thomas More, writing that he had seen English 
Bibles, ‘fair and old’, in the houses of his friends, who used them 
with the approval of the Church, could not possibly be referring 
to an orthodox, post-Wycliffite translation, cere no such new 
translation was ever made. 

In this recent lecture, Professor Deanesly presents the Lollard 
Bible to us not as Coulton saw it, as a great act of charity that 
Christ’s hungry might be fed, but rather as an instrument of 
Wycliffe’s policy, the grand design being the replacement of canon 
law by an English text of the Scriptures as the authority to which 
he might appeal. Wycliffe the Poor Preacher she regards as a 
romantic invention; and she shows us to him instead as an adroit 
and agile theologian, a trained controversialist, a don high in the 
esteem and secure in the protection of his university. 

Although it was doubtless impossible for such a public lecture 
as this to be so adequately documented as could have been wished, 
it is unfortunate that we are not shown how well this estimate of 
Wycliffe’s character agrees with Professor Aubrey Gwynn’s assess- 
ment2 of the essentially political nature of Wycliffe’s earlier 
1 The Significance of the Lollard Bible, the Ethel M. Wood Lecture delivered before the 

University of London on March 13th, 1951 (University of London, The Athlone Press, 


1951). 
2 The English Austin Friars in the time of Wyclif (Oxford University Press, 1940). 
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activities, and of the influence upon his political theory and upon 
his attacks on canon law of the writings of the mendicant ene i 
notably the Austin Friars. Some among Professor Deanesly’s 
readers may differ from her on points of detail which she uses to 
promote her thesis: the wills of the fifteenth century often show, 
for example, that small, cheap Bibles were not so rare as she 
suggests; and her view of the importance in Western Europe of 
medieval French Biblical translations is now less generous and 
less just than in her previous book. But it is when she comes to 
establish her principal thesis itself that she is hardest to follow. 
Within the space at her disposal she has not, it may be thought, 
sufficiently proved how, in controversy with opponents as familiar 
with the Vulgate text as he was, Wycliffe in any way advanced his 
cause by pleading and illustrating it from a new English transla- 
tion; nor does she adduce any text to show that that was what he 
did. As we survey the range of Wycliffe’s Latin tracts, the old- 
fashioned, unambitious view that he argued with his learned 
opponents in Latin and from Vulgate texts, and that he caused the 
English versions to be made for the benefit of the laity, the first in 
the mistaken belief that a traditional, literal translation would 
serve for this purpose, may still commend itself. 

But even if we think that we understand the significance of the 
Lollard Bible for the early Lollards and for their orthodox con- 
temporaries, we are still far from understanding the part that it 
played in the religious life of this country from the time of the 
constitutions of the Synod of Oxford until the Reformation. Fr 
Philip Hughes has recently written, in a chapter, ‘Catholic Life 
and Thought’3 which, as he shows, owes much to Pierre Janelle’s 
study,4 the following reminder of the problems raised but not 
solved by Coulton and Gasquet: “About the existence in these 
years—and the use—of a Catholic Bible in the English tongue 
there has been great controversy : about the fact that in the fifty 
years which followed Caxton's introduction of printing into 
England no printer was moved to print even a single Sunday 
gospel in the vernacular, no controversy is possible. There is, of 
course, no doubt, either, that what the local English ecclesiastical 
law forbade was not the use of translations, but of translations not 
authorised by the bishops. No man who knows anything at all of 


3 The Reformation in England. I: The King’s Proceedings (Hollis and Carter, 1950). 
4 L’Angleterre catholique a la veille du schisme (Paris, 1935). 
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Thomas More will doubt his word when he vouches for the 
authorised use of existing translations; nor that he spoke sincerely 
when he said, in refutation to Tyndale, ‘No good man would be 
so mad as to burn a Bible in which they found no fault’. But the 
saint, who himself favoured the policy of circulating a translation 
of Holy Scripture, is also himself witness that ‘this was not the 
policy which (he is writing in 1528, with the storm of the Refor- 
mation still rising and spreading in northern Germany) com- 
mended itself to the clergy generally.’5 

All this is very true, and very justly expressed, except that one 
would prefer Fr Hughes not to seem to beg the question by 
writing of ‘a Catholic Bible in the English tongue’; but he, relying 
as we all must on Forshall and Madden’s edition and the criticism 
based on it, cannot take us any further. What was the practice of 
individual bishops after the enactment of the Constitutions? Who 
applied for their licence, and to whom was it granted? Did precise 
regulations in any diocese or religious order govern the use of the 
English Bible: could they be used for study but not for devotional 
purposes, or, as the author of The Chastising of God’s Children 
seems to imply, for private devotions but not for any quasi- 
liturgical end such as the recitation of psalms set for religious b 
their confessors as penances? How often were owners of English 
Bibles arraigned before ordinaries, or before ad hoc watch com- 
mittees such as that at Cambridge described in one manuscript of 
the Speculum Vitae: Who owned the extant manuscripts, to what 
uses were they put, and, above all, what kind of text do they 
represent? How many of them show the careful breathing-punc- 
tuation characteristic of manuscripts intended to be read aloud, 
or the careful corrections of manuscripts which have been so used 
by a succession of lectors? Do the marginalia which most manu- 
scripts at a casual inspection reveal conform to any principles of 
revision, or show individual scholarly care? Did the Lollard Bible 
keep pace with the great changes which the English language 
underwent in the fifteenth century, or did even its second version 
rapidly acquire the character of a textus receptus? 

In chapter xiii of The Lollard Bible, ‘Bible Reading by the 
Orthodox, 1408-1526’, Professor Deanesly herself canvassed some 
of these questions, and marshalled the evidence which she had 


amassed in an endeavour to answer them. Confronted by a host of 
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apparent contradictions, she showed great care and ingenuity in 
seeking to reconcile them: but her method, which was to assume, 
wherever fifteenth-century practice (as illustrated, for example, 
by the extant manuscripts which belonged to the unimpeachably 
orthodox) conflicts with fifteenth-century theory, such as Arch- 
bishop Stafford’s out-and-out condemnation, as bishop of Wells, 
of the ownership under any circumstances of such translations, 
that the rule was in accordance with the theory, and that the con- 
tradictory evidence is of an exceptional nature, is not one by which 
such investigations can satisfactorily be pursued. Nor was all the 
evidence which could be made available, especially the linguistic 
evidence, examined by her. 

It will always be to Professor Deanesly’s credit that her writings 
will serve as a guide and an example, even to those who may use 
her findings to reach conclusions different from her own. But no 
fresh examination of the secondary sources, such as the episcopal 
registers and probates of the age, will be of use unless it is cou led 
with a full and detailed study of the manuscripts of the Loflard 
Bible itself. 

The last hundred years have seen the invention of many 
mechanical devices which can now be used by the textual critic to 
accelerate, even if not to lighten his labours; but any Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft which undertook the preparation of a new critical 
edition of the Lollard Bible would be faced with a task far greater 
than that which Forshall and Madden carried out. Many more 
manuscripts than they used are now known, and few of them 
could be dismissed with a summary inspection, for it is chiefly the 
evidence of disagreement between them, of contamination, and of 
their subsequent use, study and correction, which students will 
look for in a new edition. To provide such a critical apparatus 
would call for vigilance, patience and endurance from many 
workers; and their work, when completed, could only be pub- 
lished at a cost which, a century ago, would have seemed un- 
believable. It is hardly surprising that no one has yet felt himself 
called to undertake such a task; but until it is carried out, we who 
are concerned with the problems sketched here must remain in 
much the same state of indecision, our judgment indefinitely sus- 
pended, as Piers Plowman scholars have endured (or should have 
endured) for sixty years and more. Their time of waiting, it seems, 
is now almost at an end. Let us hope that once the A, B and C 
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texts are safely published, some of those who are drawn to the 
ardours of textual criticism will turn their eyes in the direction of 
the Lollard Bible, A and B. 


THE MYSTIC AND THE WORLD 


EDWARD SARMIENTO 


HE ‘ordinary Christian’ who is attracted by the mag- 
netism of the ‘mystics’ is baffled by a problem that is hard 


to solve from a scrutiny of the lives of some of these con- 
templative saints, either because, like the Fathers of the Desert, 
they are virtually unknown to us in any intimate sense, or because 
their natural personalities, before their supernatural development 
takes place, ie not appear to have experienced the need out of 
which this problem arises. A Saint Rose of Lima, for example, or 
a Saint Mariana of Quito, seem, from the usual accounts of them 
at least, to have had that capacity for living in an almost vacuum, 
the incapacity for which on the part of most people constitutes the 
problem here in question. St rin of the Cross preaches his nada, 
and the admiring but ordinary Christian feels that even supposing 
he had the courage to deny self so consistently, how in fact would 
he carry out the programme of annihilation short of, in fact, 
ascending to the top of a very tall column and quietly settling 
down to starve: A temperament really directed to love of crea- 
tures, however many ounces of ash are sprinkled upon the dish 
of spinach, will always leap forward to delight in the grey and 
— colour-scheme. Solitude can never be absolute, and the 
ind Romanus who brings the hermit his food will surely be 
rewarded with his love. Is it possible to examine the lives of any 
mystics in sufficient detail to discover whether there is a solution 
to this difficulty, and even one which the ordinary man may, in 
due proportion, make his own? 

In the correspondence,! preserved in 458 letters to a great 
variety of recipients, we can see something of the outer life of St 
Teresa of Avila. This remarkable woman is possibly the saint 
about whose inner and outer lives we have the greatest amount of 
information—at least, among those whose natural personalities 


1 The Letters of St Teresa of Jesus, translated by E. Allison Peers. Two volumes, 3 guineas. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 
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are of the kind to pose and perhaps solve the ordinary man’s prob- 
lem. It is true that, had she not a saint, she would still have 
been a remarkable woman (though how far one may say that and 
how difficult it is to say anything like it and mean anything worth 
meaning, Miss O’Brien’s recent book? made us pause to think)— 
even in the natural order, she was a personality far above the 
ordinary. Nevertheless, no saint is without kinship with the 
ordinary sinner. Teresa de Cepeda was a woman of great charm, 
capacity for enjoyment and of lively human affections. Omitting 
the charm (but, of course, the lack of it may impair capacity for 
enjoyment and curtail affections, so that it is important for our 
purpose to choose a saint on whom no suspicion of human 
deficiency rests), the other two things are really what we mean 
when we feel the conflict between mystical annihilation and the 
actual process of living, even for the annihilated saint himself and 
a fortiori for ourselves. What becomes of Teresa’s gift for the 
enjoyment of life and her love for her family and friends when she 
enters the course that leads to union with God? 

We have abundant and enchanting evidence for Teresa’s capa- 
city for enjoyment of life in her correspondence. For example, she 
was highly susceptible to scenic charm: 

Poor and small though the house is, it has lovely views and 
and grounds. (I, 30.)3 

I think I shall be less disturbed here [Alba de Tormes], and 
I have a hermitage which overlooks the river, as the place 
where I sleep does too, so that I can enjoy the view when I 
am in bed; and I find that most refreshing. (I, 130.) 

... But a house in which they have only well-water, as they 
say the other one has, will be unhealthier still, and they will 
not have the views they get from the present one, which are 
most refreshing for them. (Letter to Fr Gracian, II, 685.) 

Try occasionally, when you find yourself oppressed in that 
way, to go to some place where you can see the sky, and 
walk up and down a little: doing that will not interfere with 
your prayer, and we must treat this human frailty of ours in 
such a way that our nature is not subjected to undue con- 
straint. We are seeking God all the time, and it is because of 


2 Reviewed in BLackrartars last February. 
3 The numbers at the end of each quotation refer to the volume and page of Professor 
Peers’ translation. 
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this that we go about in search of means to that end, and it is 
essential that the soul should be led gently. (From a letter to the 
future Archbishop of Evora, Don Teutonio de Braganza, who had 
complained of a feeling of wanting to leave off in the middle of 
prayer, I, 147.) 

She is not above the pleasures of taste: 
Talking about aloja [a kind of spiced mead], they say it is very 
good here [Valladolid]; but as I have no Francisco de Salcedo, 
we don’t know what it tastes like and there is no way of 
finding out. (I, 53.) 

Elsewhere she mentions her enjoyment of sweet things. She 

admonishes her brother for proposing excessive austerity in the 

running of his household: 
My confessor, Dr Velazquez, was here today. I discussed with 
him what you said about wanting to give up the carpets 
and silver, as I should not like you to cease making progress 
in God’s service because I was not helping you, but there are 
things in which I do not trust my own opinion. In this, 
however, he agreed with me. He says it is of no importance 
one way or the other; what matters is that you should try to 
see how unimportant such things are and not become attached 
to them. It is right that you should have a suitably appointed 
house, as you will have to marry your sons one day. So just 
be patient for now: God always gives us opportunities to 
carry out our good desires, and He will give you a chance to 
carry out yours. (To her brother Lorenzo, I, 430.) 

She often has occasion to talk of money to her family: 
I am not sure if it would not be better for the money to 
remain at Seville, for you used always to say you needed it 
for the chapel, and you will only spend it all. May God direct 
the matter, as you want the money for Him, and I hope this 
sheep-deal will be profitable. (Letter to her brother Lorenzo, Il, 
730.) 

We are charmed to learn that not every word she uttered was 

intended to be for edification: 
Occupy yourself as well as you can and as you can. 1 wish I 
were with you, for it would do you good to hear a little 
entertaining chatter. (To the Valladolid prioress who was not 
well and suffering from what she deemed interior trials, 1, 327.) 

It is indeed people rather than things who constitute the larger 
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proportion of causes for conflict; flowers, stars and natural beauty 
are easier matter to persuade the austere or worldly (and perhaps 
there is such a thing as the austere worldling) as, rightly taken, 
helps, not hindrances, to God. But personal relations more easily 
provoke their snub or sneer. We can see something of St Teresa’s 
approach to this element in her world, from a letter to Francisco 
de Salcedo (a lifelong friend, one who had helped her in the 
spiritual life, and a benefactor to the order): 
... after writing seven or eight business letters, which I 
couldn’t avoid, I have a little time left over to take a rest from 
such things and write you these lines to tell you how much 
your letters cheer me. And don’t think you are wasting time 
by writing to me, for I need your letters every now and then, 
provided you don’t say so much about being old, which 
really shocks me—as if young men could have any kind of 
certainty how long they were going to live! May God grant 
you to live until I die, and then I shall ask Our Lord to take 
you quickly, so that I may not be parted from you in Heaven. 
» 52.) 
A opines occasion for condolence brings forth this: 
May the grace of the Holy Spirit be ever with you, Doiia 
Inés, and give you the physical strength to sustain this heavy 
blow which you have received from our defeat at Frisa. I, 
too, was grieved, and almost stunned, at the news, for I was 
extremely fond of your sons Don Diego and Don Juan, and 
they went off to Flanders so gaily. My own distress is so deep 
that I do not know how to comfort you; but I am sure you 
are well aware how miserable is this life, so I hope Our Lord 
will give you light to realise what a favour His Majesty is 
bestowing on anyone whom He delivers from it; and, accord- 
ing to our Faith, the souls of those who died for their King 
and our holy religion go to dwell with God in glory and so 
receive the best reward which we creatures can desire. (I, 56.) 
Shall she indulge family affection when an unexpected courier 
presents himself? 
It would be foolish ifI were to deprive you of the pleasure of 
reading a letter from me by not making time to write when 
I have so good a messenger. Blessed be Our Lord, Who has 
done this so well. (To her sister, I, 69.) 
Clearly, she had no scruple in cases like this. More interesting 
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cases are those of Casilda Padilla and Fr Gracian. Casilda Padilla 
was a young adolescent of aristocratic and wealthy family for 
whom Teresa conceived a great admiration and affection. What is 
interesting about this example, as in that of Gracian (for whom it 
is obvious, from a reading of the letters to him and the allusions 
to him in letters to others, that Teresa had a very deep affection), 
is that her judgment was at fault regarding her. Casilda, against 
the wishes of her family, entered the Valladolid Carmel in 1573 
(in circumstances which today would be impossible and even then 
must have been widely considered imprudent) full of enthusiasm 
and determination, but about seven years later secretly obtained a 
papal dispensation to transfer to a Franciscan community where 
she was made abbess. St Teresa did not disguise her vexation at 
this development, and her disappointment at the defection in one 
she had so esteemed, indeed, overesteemed. A few examples of 
Teresa’s intensity in matters of this kind: 


My spirit was drawn to hers even before I spoke to her... . 
(Of Casilda Padilla, 1, 138.) 
I only wish I were sure this person is not offending God, for 
that is what I chiefly fear, as I have seen so many perils and 
falls in such cases, and I am very fond of that soul—I think 
my anxiety about her comes from God—and the greater is her 
simplicity, the stronger are my fears; so that I am glad she is 
content to be in a safe place. . (of a person unknown, to the 
prioress of the Valladolid | house, L, 142.) 
Remember me warmly to my dear Casilda—I am disap- 
pointed at not seeing her too—and to Maria de la Cruz. (I, 
153.) 
Oh, how Angela would have loved to get Paul a meal when 
he was hungry like that... .(A = Teresa; P = Gracian; the 
letter is to Gracian himself.) (I, 141.) 
I sometimes wish I had Teresa here, especially when we take 
walks in the garden. (To her brother Lorenzo; Teresa is her 
niece, Lorenzo's S donghier, II, 683.) 
One of the most charming phrases that aptly sums up Teresa’s 
uninhibited idea of what constitutes an attractive human person- 
ality is this: 
All the same, I have been very appreciative of your kind 
thought in sending things for the nuns, and the same applies 
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to Isabel, who seems to have grown into a person full of 
courtesy and love. (I, 142.) 


In the contact between the Christian soul and its world, how- 
ever, it is not all a question of beautiful things nor of persons to 
whom it is attracted. There are the persons by whom it is repelled 
or at any rate to whom it is not drawn: 


It irritates me to see how such nuns rise to positions of 
seniority. I am referring to that Prioress of yours. . . . (Letter 
to Fr Gracian, I, 687.) 

Ana de Cepeda [a relation] thought a great deal of the alms 
you sent her too, so with this she will be quite rich. There is 
no lack of places for her to go to, but she is a curious character 
and not at all companionable. That is the way God leads her, 
but personally I have never dared to take her into one of our 
houses—not that she is wanting in virtue, but because I 
realise that her present mode of life agrees with her best; she 
will not stay with Dojia Maria, or with anyone else, and she 
gets on very well as she is. She is a sort of hermit, and she is 
just as good as she always was and lives a life of great peni- 
tence. (Letter to her brother Lorenzo, I, 74.) 

The Princess of Eboli as a nun was enough to make you weep. 
(I, 128.) 

If your Ladyship should see the Father Provincial of the 
Dominicans, scold him from me, for he was a very long time 
in Salamanca and never came to see me. True, I don’t care for 
him a great deal! (I, 93.) 


Worse yet: there is the problem of dealing with the difficult: 


I really find that relative of ours who has been here very 
tiring. Still, that is how one’s life has to be spent, and, since 
those of us who ought by rights to live apart from the world 
have so many duties to fulfil in it, you will not be surprised 
to learn that, all the time I have been here, I have not yet 
talked to the sisters—I mean individually. (Letter to her brother 
Lorenzo, II, 681.) 

I find a puerility in that house which is intolerable, and the 
Prioress is shrewder than befits her vocation. So I am afraid 
she will not [word erased], for, as I said to her when I was at 
Seville, she has never been frank with me. She is very [word 
erased] I assure you I had a lot to put up with from her while 
I was there. .. . To keep telling the poor nuns how bad the 
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house is for them is enough to put the idea into their heads 
that they are ill. I have written her some terrible letters, but 
you 0 as well talk to a stone wall. (Letter to Fr Gracian, 
II, 685. 
And worst of all, there is the case where the difficult person is a 
close relative. The Cepedas had a brother, Pedro, obviously ve 
neurotic, who was a great plague to the rich nabob, Lorenzo, back 
from the Indies, and embarked, as we have seen, on a devout and 
even contemplative course of life under his sister’s direction. She 
advises him on this problem: 
I declare God seems to be allowing this poor man [her brother 
Pedro] to try us so as to discover the extent of our charity. 
And really, brother, I have so little as far as he is concerned 
that it quite distresses me. For, even if he were not my 
brother at all, but only my neighbour, I ought to be moved 
by his necessity, and yet I feel most uncharitable towards 
him. I try to get over this feeling by reminding myself of 
what I ought to do to please God, and once His Majesty enters 
into it, I find I would go to any lengths to help him. Were 
it not for that, I assure you I would not do a thing to hinder 
his going away, for I was so anxious to see him out of your 
house that the pleasure his departure gave me greatly ex- 
ceeded my regrets at his trouble. So I beseech you, for love of 
Our Lord, do me the kindness not to take him back again 
into your house, however much he begs you to, and however 
great his need, and then I shall have some peace of mind again. 
For really, though he is sane enough in other respects, his 
desire to be with you is quite an insane one, which I under- 
stand from learned men is perfectly possible. 
There follow details as to the financial help Teresa thought 
Lorenzo should give their brother—including an injunction: ‘If 
you give him anything next year, it is important you should not 
give it him all at once, but pay it by instalments to whoever is 
boarding him, for m belief i is he will not stay in any one place 
for long... . But, as let as he is not in your house, I think it is 
all to the good.’ She then concludes: 
I assure you I have been wishing for a long time that Don 
Pedro were not in your house. I have been so sorry every 
now and then to see you tortured in this way and I have also 
been apprehensive in the way I have described to you 
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[that Pedro would have a mental breakdown]. (Letter to 
Lorenzo, II, 740-42.) 
Throughout these letters, the examples crowd one another out 
of this great contemplative dealing with her world, not in a spirit 
of grim renunciation of everything attractive to nature and of 
accepting everything unpleasant, but of rational discrimination, 
of seeing one’s personality as part of the circumstances in which 
God has placed one and therefore to be accepted and reckoned 
with. We are led to an attitude that turns out, in fact, to be very 
much harder than a mechanical renunciation or a depressive 
acceptance of the unpleasant, for it is the exercise of ultimate, per- 
fect sanity: there is a judgment as fine as it is possible to reach as 
to what helps the love of God and what hinders; even if we 
overrate Casilda, we must know whether our love for her impedes 
our or her love for God. Of course, in any absolute sense, it is 
impossible (‘The truth is we' never really know ourselves’, I, 334), 
but at least we can be truthful and not pretend to reach a final 
statement. And the required infallibility is behind the judgment, 
in the will: 
I must confess that the people in this part of the world are not 
my sort, and I long to find myself, please God, in the 
Promised Land [Castile], though if I thought my staying here 
would please Him better, I know I would do so willingly. Still, 
the abominable sins that are committed here are enough to 
break your heart: they would appal you. (Letter from Seville 
to the prioress of Valladolid, 1, 230.) 

The will is mounted on a swivel, ready to turn this way or that, 

according as the will of God is made known to us. The swivel is 

the love of God. 
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FOUR CHALLENGES TO RELIGION 
IV. Marx! 


ARXISM is undeniably the most powerful challenge to 
religion of our time, if not of all time. When we have 


estimated the enormous military might which Marxist 
governments and parties now have at their disposal, the vast 
material resources, the huge proportions of the earth’s surface, the 
teeming millions of human beings at their command, we have 
only begun to estimate its power. Indeed, if we think of these alone 
we have not so much as begun to assess its inner strength, and we 
are already on the way to be the victims of its own materialistic 
ideology. We have to understand the fascination which has 
enabled it to gather to itself even this material might. When all 
has been said of the brutality of its leaders, of secret police and 
labour camps, of denunciations and purges and liquidations, the 
fact must be faced that Marxist Communism inspires in millions a 
conviction, a faith and a hope, an enthusiasm and self-abnegation, 
a sense of release and of solidarity—which even the Pope, in his 
Christmas Allocution, contrasted with the bewildered disillusicu 
of youth in the ‘free world’. Perhaps even more impressive than 
the devotion it can arouse in its party-line conformists, is the 
agony of genuine remorse it can produce (as Koestler and others 
have told us) in the renegades, the purged and the liquidated 
themselves. 

Whence this power and fascination? Perhaps its greatest danger 
lies in the fact that it is so little felt and eakented by most of 
those who oppose it. Marxism is labelled materialistic; and we 
tend to dismiss it as some drab positivist theory which can see no 
further than solids, liquids and gases. This is not the time to 
expound, let alone to criticise, the intricacies of Dialectical 
Materialism. But it is well to recall that such crude, purely theo- 
retic, materialism was vigorously attacked by Marx and Engels in 
their criticisms of Diihring and Feuerbach. What Dialectical 
Materialism in effect professes to offer is nothing less attractive and 
intoxicating than fully conscious collaboration with the under- 


1 The fourth and last of a series of broadcasts given on the B.B.C. European Service on 
the Sundays of January, 1952. 
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lying laws of nature in the struggle of blind necessity to attain 
consciousness and freedom; the goal, ‘not of understanding the 
world but of changing it’. 

Marxism is also labelled atheistic, and we tend to think of a 
dreary, colourless rationalism, a merely theoretic negation of the 
anile theoretic affirmation of Divine reality. Yet such theoretic 
atheism and agnosticism were declared by Marx to be every bit 
as much a futile ‘scholasticism’ as their contrary. For the good 
Marxist, the affirmation and denial of the existence of God are 
equally meaningless—and in this the most respected bourgeois 
wl om of our day appear to agree with him. 

Yet, said Marx, ‘criticism of religion is the foundation of all 
criticism’. This is so, given his ‘Dialectical’ interpretation of his- 
tory, because only when the social and economic function of 
religion was understood, could it be transmuted into ‘revolution- 
ary, that is, practical-critical activity’. It is in this context that we 
have to read the famous slogan about the ‘opium of the people’. 
Whatever may have been the positive function of religion in the 
past in promoting the evolution of history, it is now nothing but 
an opiate, blinding the proletariat to its own destiny. Marx is only 
echoing Varro’s ‘It is in the interest of states to be deceived in 
religion’. That religion is a potent instrument of law, order and 
government, and therefore of the ruling classes, was no new dis- 
covery of Marx; but on that account Marx saw it as the chief 
obstacle to revolution, itself the supposed prelude to the ‘withering 
away of the State and the introduction of the blissful classless 
society. In this sense, and in this sense only, the Marxist is ‘anti- 
God’. If he is consistent with Marx himself, he does not advocate 
atheism. The Communist Manifesto claims only to ‘express... 
actual relations springing from an existing class-struggle . . . a his- 
torical movement going on under our very eyes’. “To defend or 
attack the movement (of history) is not our purpose; our duty is 
discharged in the simple attestation of its progress.’ The Marxist 
claims to call us only to honest recognition of what has actually 
happened; and few will care to dispute his observation of the fact 
of the decay of religious authority’; or to deny that ‘the days in 
which religious considerations were a governing element in the 
conflicts of Western Europe are long gone by’; or that “from the 
period of the Reformation, the upper classes in every European 
nation... began to unfasten themselves individually from all 
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effective religious belief.’ It is not easy to dispute Lenin’s conten- 
tion that the abortive Russian revolution of 1905, when the 
workers, bearing ikons, were led by the priest Gapon with their 
petition to the Tsar, only to be mown down by his Cossacks— 
that this attempted revolution failed because the workers were 
‘too Christian’, and that that very fact blinded them to the harsh 
realities of their situation. 

Whatever Marxists may mean exactly by the transmutation of 
religion into critical and revolutionary activity, it certainly does 
not mean a repudiation of everything that historically has be- 
longed to religion; on the contrary, the power of Marxism would 
seem due largely to the fact that it secularises religion, revitalises 
it and harnesses its immense resources to the revolutionary struggle. 
Berdyaev was surely right in seeing that the appeal of Marxism 
lay less in its intellectual analyses, or even in its appeal to the class 
interests of the masses, than in its potent mythology. This Marxist 
myth he sees in its almost Jewish Messianism; its promise of 
redemption and liberation for the oppressed, to be attained only 
through ‘a great tribulation’. It is the mythos of the chosen, 
Messianic people who will conquer and save the world; but these 
are now, not the stock of Abraham, but the oppressed and 
exploited of the world, who are nevertheless the actual producers 
of its wealth, and have only to become aware of their power, 
conscious that they have all to gain for posterity and nothing to 
lose but their chains. This is the mythos that inspires alike the 
devotion of the party-member in capitalist economies, the Red 
Army soldier, the Malayan ‘bandit’, the underpaid Comsomol 
member, even the deviationist’s abject confession. Berdyaev has 
shown that the mythos is already implicit in Marx’s own writings, 
however inconsistently with his historical determinism; but it has 
been immensely fortified in Lenin-Stalinism which, whatever its 
departures from determinism, is the only version of Marxism 
which has stood up to Marx’s own criterion of practical success. 
Marxism has in fet seized upon, not only Marx’s own latent 
Jewish Messianism, but the most powerful and universal arch- 
typal motif: the motif of resurrection through death, of a new 
cosmos through chaos, the divinity of man to be disclosed through 
self-sacrifice. It even has its miraculous resurrection; for, as some 
Soviet philosophers have recently found at the expense of severe 
reprimand from the party-organ Bolshevik, the promised ‘jump’ 
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from necessity to freedom, from Socialist dictatorship of the 
proletariat to the withering away of the State and the inauguration 
of Communism, is no matter for scientific investigation or 
rational scrutiny. 

Marxism, in short, only denies God in the sense of setting on 
record that he is, in our society, in practice denied and ineffectual, 
and in the sense of echoing the Satanic assurance, “You shall be as 
God’. Its power against contemporary Christianity lies in the fact 
that it has stolen Christ’s thunder: the promise of a new heaven 
and a new earth, of the triumph of the Son of Man, the reign in 
some new dimension of reality of the despised and rejected. It has 
made its own the eschatological preaching of deliverance for the 
oppressed and damnation for the powerful and rich, wherewith 
Christianity itself first gained the masses of the Roman Empire. 
But just because it is the ape of God and his Christ, the Christian 
must see in Marxism a supreme embodiment of the spirit of Anti- 
christ; the corruption of the best which is worst of all. 

How is he to respond to this challenge? First of all he must 
understand and appreciate it, or he can never meet it at all. More 
disturbing than any theory of drugs or torture to account for the 
cowed behaviour of some ecclesiastics at Communist State trials, 
was the suggestion put forward by a writer in The Times Literary 
Supplement that perhaps in prison they had heard for the first time 
the Marxist creed of sian put forward by a convinced 
adherent. Then, it would seem by no means idle for the Christian 
to refurbish even the old evidences and arguments for his own 
beliefs; for, in spite of Marxist theory, man is incurably meta- 
physical and persists in asking ‘what is what’, the ultimate “whence 
and whither’, and not merely ‘how come’. And if there be a God, 
that fact and its practical consequences must override even the 
most accurate appraisal of the social and economic function of a 
decadent religion in a decaying social set-up. 

Yet such argument can never meet Marxism on its own ground, 
nor refute the contentions of its criticism of religion. The dis- 
tinctive challenge of Marxism lies in the fact that it is not just a 
theory that can be countered by an opposing theory, or solely by 
appeal to reason. For we are not dealing with a system that claims 
its confirmation in identities of being, but in action and practice. 
Hence Christian theory alone is powerless against it; and the con- 
structive Christian criticism of Marxism must be less the task of 
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the philosopher than of the Christlike saint. Marxism, which is a 
sort of theory conformed to practice, can be adequately met only 
by Christian practice conformed to belief. If the challenges which 
Christianity ~ met in the past have been mostly challenges to 
Christian belief, and so opportunities for its development and 
enrichment, the providential purpose of Marxism would seem 
rather its challenge to Christian living, and so a providential call 
to practical holiness. It will be the sort of holiness which will be 
ready to say with Father Tong Che-tche before his communist 
judges at Chunting on June 3rd last year: 

‘Gentlemen, I have only one soul and it cannot be divided: but 
I have a body which can be broken up. It seems best for me to offer 
my soul, whole and entire to God, and my body to my country; 
if it wants it, I do not refuse it... . Iam a Catholic, but I have a 
very great admiration for the Communists... they have more 
than one quality which forces my admiration.... The first of 
these qualities in the Communists is their readiness to face 
death. ... A Christian capable of betraying God is no longer fit 
for anything but to betray the Church and his country. . . . I will 
spare no sacrifice, praying in the hope that the earthly life I offer 
today may be the price of the conversion of the generation to 
come. 
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Vision AND Action: The Problems of Ecumenism. By Professor L. A. 

Zander. (Victor Gollancz; 18s.) 

This is an important book. It is the first full presentation in English 
of an Orthodox view of the history and principles of the Ecumenical 
Movement, and is moreover a penetrating and often very subtle 
analysis of the idea of Ecumenism as seen through Orthodox eyes. 
Professor Zander has had wide experience of the whole movement, and 
in particular of the work done in its meetings and conferences. Over a 
long period he has met and talked with representatives of every Chris- 
tian allegiance, and has learned to see with their eyes and understand 
their point of view, not merely from books, but in the personal con- 
tacts of ecumenical discussion. Only when he deals with the Catholic 

osition is it plain from his lack of understanding that here is knowledge 
foals gathered from books and not hammered out in the give-and- 
take of personal intercourse. 

Professor Zander is an enthusiast, converted heart and mind to the 
ecumenical spirit; yet he is critical of much ecumenical method, and by 
no means a facile optimist about its results. He draws a valuable dis- 
tinction between the historical and the eschatological approach to the 
problems of ecumenism.The former envisages the attainment of Chris- 
tian unity on earth; impossible at present but realisable in God’s good 
time, even if that time be a thousand years hence.The aim of the latter 
is a unity in love, unrealisable in any historical form, to be longed for, 
lived for and worked for now, but to be reached in its fullness only in 
the life of the world to come. It is not difficult to detect to which view 
his own preference leans. 

Catholics sometimes wonder how it is that the Orthodox can recon- 
cile the extent of their participation in the ecumenical movement with 
their belief as to the nature and function of the Church, which approxi- 
mate so closely to our own. Professor Zander holds that the funda- 
mental division of Christendom is not between Protestant and Catho- 
lic, but between West and East. This distinction lies in the very nature 
of theological thought and goes deeper than any difference of dogma. 
It originated in the separate development of the dominant characteris- 
tics of the Greek and Latin genius—speculative intuition on the one 
hand and juridical organisation on the other. The result has been that 
in the Orthodox ethos the juridical concept of organic government 
plays an altogether minor part compared with the idea of community, 
sobornost, togetherness, which enters so deeply into Eastern conscious- 
ness. This renders it specially sympathetic to the search for unity 
amongst separated Christians. 
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It is a curious fact, indicative of the formidable psychological barrier 
which separates Orthodox from Catholic, that while his appreciation 
of the depth and riches of Catholic life is generous, the one point at 
which Professor Zander’s ecumenical insight seems to desert him is 
when he deals with the universalism of the Papacy. He appears to 
regard the plena potestas of the Holy See as unlimited in an aiher 
arbitrary sense, and thinks of it, unconsciously perhaps, in terms of 
worldly ambition, as the desire to dominate by the extension of power. 
He pictures the Pope, as Vicar of Christ, penetrating the entire life of 
the Catholic world with his thought and will—not perhaps in itself an 
untrue picture but in isolation so one-sided as to be altogether mis- 
leading. There is here apparently no consciousness of the Catholic con- 
ception of the Church as the company of the baptised, the Spirit- 
formed Body of Christ, having his mind and bearing in it his truth as a 
precious treasure. The Pope is seen as over against the Church, domina- 
ting it by arbitrary power, not as spokesman and teacher of the truth, 
of which the whole body of the faithful is depository, and the epis- 
copate, with Peter’s successor at their head, the divinely guided 
guardians. 


Vision and Action is a translation from the original Russian, and was 
written before the issue in December 1949 of the Instruction of the 
Holy Office to local Ordinaries on the Ecumenical Movement. In this 
Instruction the Holy See is deeply concerned to guard the faithful from 
the risk of indifferentism, which is the special danger of ecumenism. In 
a new-found sense of personal unity in Christ, bred of contacts in ecu- 
menical discussion, participants of different allegiances may easily be 
drawn into the error of whittling down or glossing over dogmatic 
divergence in order. to bring opposing doctrines into line. One of the 
chief merits of Professor Zander’s vee is that in this matter he is a safe 
guide for Catholics; a faithful Orthodox with a true appreciation of 
the importance of dogma, and a realist gifted with a keen insight into 
the pitfalls into which the rule of heart over head may lead the move- 
ment. He shows that, however much such tendencies may have made 
headway in the early stages of ecumenism, and may still survive in it, 
the true ecumenical spirit is now widely recognised as depending upon 
the frank recognition of dogmatic divergence and the patient explora- 
tion of its roots. 


The Instruction of the Holy Office, while maintaining the official 
attitude of abstention on the part of the Church in matters of ecumeni- 
cal organisation and carefully guarding against the risk of indifferentism 
among Catholics participating as individuals in ecumenical work, makes 
very clear that the Holy See contemplates the possibility of a wide 
adoption throughout the Church of the ecumenical spirit in our 
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approach to non-Catholics, and is preparing for it by urging on the 
Bishops the special study in each rh of - manalentell every- 
thing connected with it. 

Professor Zander would say that the Catholic Church is incapable 
of assimilating the true ecumenical spirit because the nature of its uni- 
versal claim makes zeal for conversion incumbent on it. He maintains 
that proselytism in any form is destructive of genuine ecumenism. It is 
a pity he uses this rather sinister word; in some of its meanings he 
would carry the agreement of Catholics. There is a real sense in which 
Catholics must hold that truth cannot be brought home to the con- 
science by skilful tactics or by the victory of mind over mind, but only 
in the humble search for a deeper appreciation of it by both giver and 
receiver. Indeed, Professor Zander seems to imply this by the distinc- 
tion he makes between proselytising and confession of one’s faith and 
preaching its truth; the one he condemns as destructive of true ecumen- 
ism, the other he holds to be essential to its spirit. Nor is his thought 
on this matter consistent with itself; for he claims that it is of the essence 
of true ecumenism that each section of divided Christendom should be 
prepared fully to propound its faith, and yet he seems to maintain that 
the Catholic Church in doing so denies itself the possibility of sharing 
in the true ecumenical spirit. There is here an unresolved contradiction; 
yet in spite of this defect Vision and Action, to quote the Bishop of 
Chichester’s introduction, is ‘a fascinating exposition of the Ecumenical 
Movement itself, its presuppositions, its principles and problems, from 
which Christians of all traditions can profit’. And certainly Catholics 
not least. Henry ST JOHN, 0.P. 


UNDERSTANDING Europe. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed and Ward; 
16s.) 

Portrait OF Europe. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hollis and Carter; 
18s.) 

We are steadily coming to understand that the dilemmas which face 
us in every sphere have an essential unity. The European watch has no 
longer an effective mainspring, and the more it is shaken to induce it 
once more to start ticking on its way, the nearer it comes to disinte- 
— Mr Dawson has played an important part in teaching us this 
esson, and his latest book, Understanding Europe, sums up and presents 
afresh his teaching. It is a book which is at once simple, direct and 
distinguished. 

Mr Dawson sees Europe as a society of peoples bound together by 
a cultural relationship inherited from a noble past. They are the 
children of classical antiquity and Christianity. They have shared 
down the ages their experiences, their triumphs, their problems and 
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their remedies; they have understood that unity is not uniformity, and 
that the ‘monolithic’ societies are ultimately brittle. In the strength of 
that culture they have built up a group of new societies in the Americas 
and have revolutionised Africa and Asia. Today all that achievement 
faces the threat of disintegration or obliteration. His remedy is at once 
simple and difficult. Instead of inventing a new Declaration of Human 
Rights, modern Europe must return to the Christianity which gave it 
strength, vitality and meaning. 

As an analysis the book could scarcely be bettered. It is a first-rate 
commentary on modern European history. The final chapter, “The 
Problem of the Future: Total Secularisation or a Return to Christian 
Culture’, is particularly felicitous. At the same time it might have well 
been worth while to emphasise more emphatically, for the benefit of 
a public which is largely post-Christian, that Christianity is not a 
remedy which can be applied at will, an injection of the spiritual to 
ward off temporal disintegration. Much of the current talk about the 
necessity for a revival of religion is uncomfortably reminiscent of the 
clamour for a revival of the ancestral pieties which marked the Roman 
world at the beginning of the Christian era. Faced, like the Jews of 
antiquity, with the prospect of captivity in Babylon, we can see only 
too clearly the consequences of our idolatry; but it is the consequences 
we dislike. For we are beginning to realise that the road to Samarkand 
is not as golden as we had supposed, and that we shall not be allowed 
to take our harps with us to the Jaxartes. 

What is badly needed as a sequel to Mr Dawson’s book is a study 
of the historical process by which the post-classical Roman world and 
the barbarian kingdoms were converted to Christ. Today that is the 
most relevant and the least studied part of European history. The year 
$97 remains the most elusive point in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

Perhaps one of the best chapters is the fifth, ‘Eastern Europe and 
Russia’, though one wonders whether the similarity which Mr Daw- 
son sees between the Russian recovery under the Romanovs after 1612 
and the Cossack deluge of 1648 is not, after all, superficial. The two 
movements, in Muscovy and the Ukraine, were, in fact, very different, 
though both of them found in Orthodoxy and in opposition to Triden- 
tine Catholicism a valuable mystique. The Cossacks were, for the most 

art, a highly-organised body of bushrangers settled beyond the ‘wild 
finds of the Dnieper as a » dinette against the Tartars. Under 
the leadership of a Polish squire they turned instead against the big 
ranches of Red Ruthenia with their Polish squires, Jesuit chaplains and 
Jewish bailiffs. Bohdan Chmielnicki and his men played a part more 
resembling that of Hengist and Horsa than that of Owen Glendower. 
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Sefior de Madariaga’s book is well worth reading alongside Mr 
Dawson’s, for it is concerned with another side of the same picture. 
One of the most alarming consequences which the conscript armies 
and state-directed education have produced is that Europeans are no 
longer easily intelligible to each of 2a while the revolutionary effects 
of the internal-combustion engine and the radio have thrust them 
cheek-by-jowl into each other’s company. Portrait of Europe has two 
great virtues. It is witty and it is likely to be intelligible to a large 
number of Englishmen. It should be read a chapter at a time, with 
intervals for reflection. The author’s principal thesis is that the glo 
of Europe is its diversity. The more the nations and, indeed, the 
provinces of Europe insist on being themselves, and the more firmly 
they turn their backs on the brainless vacuum of cosmopolitanism, the 
more European they will be. There is no place in Europe for the man 
who has no patria, and it is just because we have, whether we like it 
or not, no abiding city that we can hope to be civilised or that we can 
afford to be urbane. T. Cuartes Epwarps 


Tue Gosprt ACcorDING TO St Marx. The Greek text with introduc- 
tion, notes, and indexes. By Vincent Taylor. (Macmillan; sos.) 

In this great work of nearly seven hundred pages Dr Taylor en- 
deavours to do two things: to assemble all availa e new knowledge 
bearing on St Mark, and to show that Form-Criticism, rightly applied, 
leads us to the conclusion that Mark’s account of Christ is substantially 
trustworthy. 

Other Form-Critics have arrived at much more sceptical conclusions, 
and it would not be easy or proper for a mere onlooker to say whether 
Dr Taylor or they are the better Form-Critics. But we can heartily 
welcome any line of reasoning which decides for the veracity of St 
Mark, and we can thoroughly appreciate at least one argument which 
Dr Taylor frequently uses, namely, that the vivid non-essential details, 
the eye-witness impression, which Mark everywhere gives us, are 
strong evidence of the primitiveness of his source, and therefore of its 
truth. Dr Taylor believes he had several sources, mainly oral, and that 
Form-Criticism can provide a clue to their disentanglement. One can- 
not help regretting hat he has given so much labour and space to this 
seemingly hopeless task. Mark’s way of writing is so uniform that, if he 

joined several pieces together, he has made the seams invisible. 
Previous attempts at analysis seem to be highly subjective—critic differs 
radically from critic. Dr Taylor admits past failures (p. 77) but thinks 
we must not despair till every method has been tried; only then may 
we confess insufficiency of data. It seems a weary, roundabout process. 
A good deal of the book is coloured by the author’s views on the 
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Incarnation and on miracles. He believes that the divinity of the 
incarnate God was greatly restricted: Jesus was a ‘hidden God’ who 
fully accepted the limitations of a human life (p. 143). He had re- 
nounced much of his divine power and knowledge. Indeed, Dr Taylor 
seems to hold that his knowledge was confined to what he had been 
taught on earth, and that he shared in popular errors—for instance, 
about demoniacal possession. How Dr Taylor overcomes the immense 
objections to this theory I cannot say. It naturally affects his view of 
miracles. He fully accepts the miracles of healing; but he regards the 
‘nature miracles’ (feeding the multitude, stilling the storm, etc.) and 
also the bodily resurrection of our Lord, not indeed as impossible 
absolutely, but as irreconcilable with his view of the Incarnation. This 
theological objection should perhaps be more fully stated. He admits 
that Mark’s accounts of these rejected miracles have all that convincing 
vividness which the rest of his gospel has (p. 136-9). Form-Criticism 
can hardly find anything suspicious about them. But here the theologian 
is too strong for the Form-Critic. His attempts to explain away these 
stories as distortions of natural events recall the crude rationalism of 

ast generations—for instance, Christ’s walking on the water is said to 
be a magnification of some incident when he was wading near the shore. 

With these reservations the book is most welcome. It is a storehouse 
of solid learning. With regard to the Greek text, Dr Taylor is immressed 
by the arguments for admitting more Western readings than Westcott 
would accept: in some cases, of course, new evidence for them has 
appeared. But he does not carry his sympathy for the Western text as 
far as C. H. Turner and some other scholars. Dr Taylor departs from 
the W.H. text in eighty or ninety places; he prints some difficult 
readings which mask perhaps rather than reproduce what Mark wrote, 
e.g. ‘being angry’ for ‘moved with compassion’ in I, 41. 

The two chapters on Mark’s style, etc., are perhaps the most valuable 
part of the book, for they summarise the results of much work done in 
the last half-century and may probably help towards a solution of the 
still unsolved pre fen of the evangelist’s language—is it ‘translation- 
Greek’ as many scholars think, or is it some species of Koine not else- 
where exemplified, or is it a personal idiom of his own? In some places 
there is perhaps too much compression: e.g. in the sections on begin 
with infinitive (p. 48) and on diminutives (p. 45) some more informa- 
tion about their occurrence in other ae required. In dealing 
with Semitisms Dr Taylor writes with admirable fairness. By admitting 
the inconclusiveness of certain investigations he naturally weakens his 
Form-Critical thesis (by weakening the evidence for Aramaisms in the 
gospel), but he certainly shows us that he places truth before victory. 


W. Rags 
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Mepievat Puitosopny. By Frederick C. Copleston. (Home Study 
Books: Methuen; 7s. 6d.) 


The considerable body of work published by Fr Copleston since the 
war has won him an outstanding place among Catholic historians of 
hilosophy writing in English today. With his remarkably wide range, 
bis lively curiosity, scholarly modesty and perfect manners, he seems 
to have all the gi required. If his accounts of medieval thought lack 
the brilliance of Gilson’s, that is not to be wondered at; Gilson’s power 
to track ideas to their root in an author’s mind is perhaps unequalled. 
Besides, Fr Copleston, unlike the Frenchman, speaks primarily to the 
easily puzzled British public; he must temper the “iis of doctrine to 
pete hme skins; and this he does with unfailing, at times, almost 
apologetic, solicitude. So it is in this little book, designed to bring the 
whole craggy range of medieval thought within sight of the widest 
possible public. 


A résumé of the author’s big History of Philosophy (vol. Il), with the 
addition of chapters on the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it has of 
course real merits. The later chapters especially, on Scotus and Ockham, 
not only make sense, to one who knows precious little about those 
extraordinary minds, but do so with remarkable readability. Indeed, 
one has the impression that Fr Copleston is really more at home in the 
fourteenth than in the earlier centuries, that his bent is to problems of 
epistemology and logic. Abelard, incidentally, also gets a noticeabl 
careful attention. The self-critical side of medieval thought is oainaal 
I should say, more sharply and seriously than its ameleaal achieve- 
ments; hence a relative nonchalance in the treatment of the thirteenth 
century, from which St Thomas in particular suffers. And here I beg 
leave to be partisan. From a reading of the chapter on St Thomas a 
beginner might well be left wondering at his enormous reputation. Of 
course the salient points in thomism are touched on; the originality of 
its stress on the distinction between existence and essence is noticed; but 
the chapter on the whole seems rather piecemeal and nerveless and 
therefore not very clear. We are shown a series of doctrines and — 
ments rather than a unified and organic position. No serious effort 
appears to relate the Saint’s characteristic apprehension of esse to his 
conclusions about God, or about the relation between divine and 
secondary causality or the psycho-physical unity of man. In a brief 
review of such a book as this it is hail: possible, if one finds fault, to 
avoid seeming unfair; one has to record an impression without sup- 
porting it in detail. My impression, anyhow, is that what is said of St 
Thomas’ teaching on the matters alluded to is perfunctory and super- 
ficial. To mention only one point, the thomist solution of the prob 
so urgent in the thirteenth century, of the unity of human nature is 
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represented as (a) a mere acceptance of ‘the Aristotelian doctrine that 
the soul is the form of the body’, together with (b) arguments to show 
that the soul is, none the less, immortal. The reason why, for St Thomas, 
the rational soul is the substantial form of each man as a whole is not 
explained; it is just “Aristotelian’. So too the richly subtle analysis of the 
process of human knowledge and the function of intellectus agens— 
called misleadingly, without further explanation, the “active intellect’ — 
passes almost unnoticed. Van Seeonhonson’s judgment, ‘la solution que 
saint Thomas apporte au probléme de la nature de l’homme dépasse 
toutes les tentatives antérieures enregistrées par l’histoire’, may (though 
it would be upheld by Gilson and Forest) err by excess; Fr Copleston 
errs, I fancy, in the other way. 

A Dominican may be excused for being touchy where St Thomas is 
concerned; and it is St Thomas who comes off worst in this otherwise 
valuable and in parts, especially the latter parts, excellent little work. 
I wonder, in conclusion, whether a paragraph on Petrarch’s irritable 
reaction against Scholasticism—technically inexpert though it was— 
might not have rounded off the picture. KENELM FosTER, 0.P. 


MODERN COSMOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF Gop. By E. A. 

Milne. (Clarendon Press; 21s.) 

These lectures, written shortly before Professor Milne’s death, give 
a less technical account of his mathematical researches in cosmology. 
He was convinced that physics should aim at becoming a deductive 
science, no longer discovering its laws by induction from empirical 
observation. Instead of a direct appeal to experience, this merely serves 
as guide in laying down a set of axioms, which define the precise sub- 
ject-matter under discussion. Theorems are derived as logical conse- 
quences of these axioms, and observation may then test the extent to 
which such theorems are realised in nature, its approximation to a 
Platonic ideal. This programme has so far been carried out only for 
geometry: Milne’s work represents a remarkable attempt to give cos- 
mology the same status by postulating additional axioms about the 
passage of time. 

His calculations are based on certain general conditions, such as the 
imposition of rational time-keeping throughout the universe, which 
are believed to follow from the assumption that the work of a rational 
being is under consideration: ‘Investigators who leave out God, the 
raison d étre of the universe, find themselves lamentably handicapped in 
dealing with cosmological questions’. There is a lively justification of 
‘scientific heresy’ before this use of the data of revelation; but the 
theologian as well as the scientist may be somewhat disconcerted, for 
the power of the creator is limited with remarkable precision, and little 
enough mystery left to ‘the eternal silence of these infinite spaces’. 
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From the calculation of the motion of matter subject to such con- 
ditions there emerge the laws of gravitation and electromagnetic 
attraction with which empirical observation has long made us familiar. 
They are no longer ‘brute fact’, but the consequence of the world’s 
being rationally describable: ‘the actual distribution of matter-in- 
motion in the universe is on the same footing as the laws of nature 
themselves’. A zero of time, at which matter was concentrated before 
it began its outward expansion, is also found. 

Plato was content to describe his own cosmology as a ‘likely tale’, and 
it should be emphasised that Milne’s scheme can claim no greater 
philosophical certainty, however one accounts for the fact that it seems 
to wah. There is a logical fallacy in the assertion that it provides 
‘evidence of a most conclusive kind that the universe arose from a 
divine act, located in time’. This is to say that an initial assumption 
must be true because observation shows that its consequences are true. 
Moreover, it is surprising to find the question whether we can have 
real knowledge of what is beyond sense-experience, so much debated 
by philosophers, thus settled without discussion. We would agree that 
ak knowledge can be reached if we start from observation of the 
sensible, but not from an abstract description in mathematical terms. 

L.B. 


HistoricaL AsPEcTs OF OrGANIC EvotutTion. Phillip G. Fothergill. 

(London: Hollis & Carter; 35s.) 

The idea of evolution, as Dr Fothergill says, is probably as old as the 
grass on the hillsides. It remained for Darwin, just under a century ago, 
to put forward the idea of organic evolution in a coherent form, backed 
by much observation and the weight of a mass of cumulative evidence 
drawn from many sources. In natural selection he also put forward a 
way in which species could change. The effect of his Origin of Species 
was immediate and enormous. The context of the process is historical, 
its implications are both philosophical and theological, and controversy, 
often bitter and often confused, has been carried on till the present day. 
Within a year T. H. Huxley was welcoming the idea as a stick for 
beating the Church, and the whole question has been since then an 
important one for Christians. Recently, in the Encyclical Humani 
Generis, the Pope reminded us that it is still open for research and dis- 
cussion by experts, for and against, and asked for soberness and restraint 
in judgment. 

Dr Fothergill’s book, in view of all this, is particularly welcome, and 
as Lecturer in Botany in Durham University he speaks with authority. 
The first part of the book deals, chronologically, with the development 
of the idea from the time of early myths to the turn of the present 
century when it had become firmly established. The second part deals 
D 
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with cytogenetics, a study made possible by the rediscovery of Men- 
del’s work on heredity in 1901. This part is more technical, for it goes 
into sufficient detail to make clear the relationship between genetics and 
modern causal theories of evolution. So the book puts the whole 
question into its historical context and also deals with the fundamentals 
of the subject sufficiently fully to provide information on which to 
base a balanced judgment. And indeed Dr Fothergill offers his work 
to intelligent laymen, teachers and professional biologists, for just that 
purpose. 

Among other things, he relates the idea of evolution to the idea of 
change; he explains how the idea itself has evolved and is evolving and 
indicates probable future developments; he makes clear what is based 
on speculation, what on observation and what on experiment; and he 
shows how, as a working hypothesis, it has been invaluable to the 
biologist, giving order on unity to his work and stimulating further 
activity. 

The book is sober, clear and well-documented, with a good index 
and a comprehensive bibliography. The author’s personal attitude is 
stated in the introduction and enlarged on in a valuable epilogue; the 
body of the book deals objectively and fairly with all serious views as 
they developed. If any serious doubt obtains among Catholics, as Dr 
Fothergill thinks it may, whether a person holding any religious views 
is able to expound a scientific theory on a phenomenal and evidential 
level, this book, given a fair hearing, should remove it. Dr Fothergill 
apologises for any defects a reader may discover; he undertook a 
formidable task and any defects are insignificant compared with so 


much work done so well. 
Mary BEAUMONT 


Tue Sprrituat Espousats. By Blessed Jan Van Ruysbroek. Translated 
from the Dutch with an introduction by Eric Colledge. (Faber and 
Faber; 18s.). 

Abbot Cuthbert Butler wrote in Western Mysticism: ‘It may with all 
probability be said that than him [Ruysbroek] there has been no greater 
contemplative; and certainly there has been no greater mystical writer’. 
A reading of Mr Colledge’s translation of The Spiritual Espousals is on 
the whole calculated to confirm that judgment. But let it be said at 
once that The Spiritual Espousals (this seems to be the correct title, 
though the book has previously appeared in English under the title 
of The Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage) is not easy reading. Ruys- 
broek moves in a very rarefied atmosphere, and this work is a study 
of the highest union between God and man that may be reached on 
earth. It is a very carefully, even schematically, constructed work in 
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three books, of which the first is concerned with the active life, but 
even this is considered on a very high level. The book does not deal 
with active good works, but with the sort of self-training and discipline 
which the contemplative must have as a basis of his higher activity and 
also as a concomitant of it. Ruysbroek’s whole conception of man’s 
union with God is that of the supernatural indwelling of God in the 
soul and the soul’s response, and it is significant that this is conceived in 
terms that are fully Christian. The divine action is described in terms 
of Christ’s action on the soul. 

The translator of a work such as this is necessarily faced with the 
re of how to translate words which the author uses as more or 
ess technical terms, and Mr Colledge has done the only possible thing 
in explaining in his Introduction the interpretation he is chosen. The 
Introduction provides much valuable commentary and makes good 
use of Ruysbroek’s other works, but perhaps in so closely articulated a 
book it would have been helpful to supply a detailed plan of the sections 
and chapters into which it falls. 

GERARD SITWELL, 0O.S.B. 


Turee Mystics. Edited by Pére Bruno, 0.p.c. (Sheed and Ward; 25s.) 
This splendidly produced album has some highly original features, 
not the least of which is the inclusion of El Greco as the third mystic. 
The other two, of course, are St Teresa and St John of the Cross. In the 
main, the book consists of extracts from the writings of the last two and 
reproductions of some of the pictures of the first. The mystical writers 
are anthologised with a pronounced and entirely legitimate bias: to 
exhibit them as supreme examples (as they were) of nobility and love. 
For both the Carmelite saints, the contemplative is a royal soul, the 
life of prayer the way out of the meanness of human living left to 
itself. For both, the love of God must overflow into the love of friends 
and of things. “The detachment that his soul demanded’, says Pére 
Bruno, eatin of St John, “brought no diminution of friendship, but 
the very reverse. Friendship is itself only if virtue preserves it from a 
self-seeking sensuality and from animal passions.’ (Three Mystics, p. 8.) 
He continues: 
‘Saint Teresa emphasises that it is an error to think that those who 
have set their foot upon the way of renunciation neither love nor 
can love anyone but God. “They love, and they love more than 
others, with a more genuine love and more passion and their love 
is much more profitable. In fact it is love”’.’ (loc. cit.: the quotation 
from St Teresa is taken from The Way of Perfection, chapter VIL.) 
But when one comes to El Greco, one wonders whether Pére Bruno 


has not made a mistake. The nobility and the love that make their 
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overpowering appeal in Teresa and John have a closer counterpart in 
painting in Veldzquez. (And one recalls irresistibly the religious depths 
of a silver cup by Chardin or a Cézanne landscape.) In the Burial of the 
Conde de Orgaz, the lower half reveals the loving admiration El Greco 
felt for the nobility and religious feeling of these strange people he had 
come to live among, but the upper half, like all his scenes of supernatural 
subjects, shows us the verve and virtuosity of a manner, ba not a 
mystical conviction. The foreigner too frequently mistakes Spanish 
intensity for hysterical theatricality. Zurbaran is the corrective. El 
Greco is a wonderful painter, and a worldly painter, as his secular por- 
traits show, if nothing else. There is, it could be argued, more religious 
feeling in Vel4zquez’s secular subjects than in El Greco’s religious 
illustrations. But he has had his vogue and we may now watch him 
settle down into his true place. Most fortunately, there are in this 
beautiful volume illustrations of some of the sixteenth-century Spanish 
polychrome sculpture and painting—Morales, Hernandez, Juni and 
others, some unnamed, and a reproduction of St John’s own drawing 
of the crucifixion. The pure Spanish tradition of iconography in all its 
vicissitudes J caren seated Madonnas which become conical robed 
images in the fifteenth century, renaissance painting with a Flemish 
rather than an Italian influence) is immensely more mystical than El 
Greco. 

This interesting book contains also a graphological study of the 
handwriting of the two Saints and an attempt to suggest a y Sl of 
art out of the writings of St John. Perhaps the Les thing is Pére Bruno’s 
own account of St Teresa and St John. 

EDWARD SARMIENTO 


UnsEEN Wanrrare. By Lorenzo Scupoli, Nicodemus the Hagiorite and 
Theophan the Recluse. Translated by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. 
Palmer, with an introduction by H. A. Hodges, M.A., D.PHIL. (Faber 
and Faber; 25s.) 

In 1796 there was published at Venice a Greek version of the Spiritual 
Combat, with the Path to Paradise, of Lorenzo Scupoli, adapted for 
readers in the Eastern Orthodox Church by Nicodemus the Hagiorite, 
a monk of Athos. This attained a considerable popularity; and soon 
after 1866 a more drastic revision and adaptation of Nicodemus’s 
version was made by Bishop Theophan the Recluse, who translated it 
into Russian. He had in view a more restricted audience, of monks and 
nuns, than either Scupoli or Nicodemus, and his new matter, notably 
the chapters on prayer, were written accordingly. He also was more 
concerned than Nicodemus to get rid of anything that might be inter- 
preted as specifically Western. 
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It is this version by Bishop Theophan that has now been translated 
into English (the title ‘Unseen Warfare’ derives from Nicodemus), 
with a long and very valuable introduction by Professor H. A. Hodges. 
Along with general considerations on the spiritual teaching of the 
Greek fathers, he examines the omissions, alterations and additions 
made to Scupoli’s text by Nicodemus, and the further far more exten- 
sive modifications introduced by Theophan: in Professor Hodges’s 
opinion the final result is an improvement on the original, in that the 
work is brought more into accord with patristic teaching on ‘pure 

rayer’. 
y “ is a remarkable thing that an ascetical writer of the Counter- 
Reformation period (Nicodemus refers to him anonymously, and 
Theophan was apparently ignorant of his identity) should have con- 
tributed so much to a book that is valued in Russian monasteries and 
by Greek Orthodox at large. Its publication in English and the explana- 
tion of its origins is certainly a contribution to the study of the problem 
of a divided Christendom. Over and above that there is its value for its 
own sake; Unseen Warfare takes its place with the Writings from the 
Philokalia, recently published by Messrs Faber and Faber and reviewed 
in our December number, which we owe to the same skilled translators. 
DoNaLD ATTWATER 


EpiTH STEIN. By Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, 0.D.c., translated by 

Cecily Hastings and Donald Nicholl. (Sheed and Ward; 15s.) 

Edith Stein, sm of Jewish parents, philosopher with Edmund 
Husserl, convert to Catholicism, Carmelite nun, victim at the age of 
fifty-one of Hitler’s pogrom—here is epitomised much, in one person, 
of the stress our age a a under. Yet she was no mere passive victim 
of convergent fate. This is but a slight volume of memoirs (and in a 
way disappointing in the extreme reticence, not to say externalism, 
with which, though written by her former novice mistress, it treats of 
her spiritual and religious life), yet even so the exceptional nobility of 
her character is made manifest. Dominant was her ting for truth, 
for fundamental clarity; humility was part of that, the forceful impact 
of her holiness upon others was its expression. Her way to faith seems 
to have been by no other prayer than the sustained, submissive passion 
- _ And to oor seer y — went ~ a and liturgical sense 
of religion proper to Israel, God’s e, and their piety. 

As ¢ po st Edith Stein held firs rank ee arn the personal 
followers of Husserl. There was a pause after her conversion, 
pradually, trained by that openness of vision that makes some kinship 

tween phenomenological method and traditional metaphysical 
analysis, she approached St Thomas. To own in philosophy to two 
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masters at apparent cross-purposes, this is a very catalytic of thought; 
it is the way to the truest understanding of both. Edith Stein, translating 
and commenting on the de Veritate, rendered into living language the 
metaphysical concepts of St Thomas. These concepts in such language 
she developed in her major work Ewiges und Endliches Sein. It is much 
to be hoped that this, with her other work, may soon find translators. 

But there was a third master. The immediate occasion of her con- 
version had been St Teresa of Avila’s Life. From that moment she was 
by desire a Carmelite, and when years later she was outlawed from her 
more obvious vocation as lecturer and university teacher by Hitler’s 
anti-semitic legislation, it was but the opening of the path to Carmel. 
Here was the master of those other works of hers, Ways of Knowing God 
and The Science of the Cross—this, with persecution. From the Carmel 
at Cologne she fled, perforce, to Echt in Holland. There she was 
arrested, to disappear for ever into the machinery of hatred and violent 
death; she died, almost certainly, in the gas ovens of Auschwitz. A 
scribbled note from her prison marks the perfect completion of her 
work: “One can only learn a Scientia Crucis if one feels the Cross in 
one’s own person. I was convinced of this from the very first, and have 
said with all my heart, Ave Crux, spes unica.’ 

COoLUMBA RYAN, O.P. 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE StupiEs. Supplement I: Ailred of 
Rievaulx: De Anima. Edited by C. H. Talbot. (University of London: 
The Warburg Institute; 25s.) 

When Ailred of Rievaulx died in 1167 he left behind him a great 
reputation for sanctity and some writings of a spiritual nature, one of 
which, the Dialogue De Anima, has for the first time found an editor. 
This edition by Dr Talbot is prefaced by a striking introduction of 
some sixty pages in which, among other good things, the philosophical 
and theological background to Ailred’s thought is sketched with rare 
effectiveness: no detail which might help readers the more fully to 
appreciate the work is considered too insignificant for their attention. 

The text of the edition is based on MS Bodley E. Mus. 224. It is 
unfortunate, however, that many inaccuracies have crept in, most of 
which, no doubt, are due to those problems of printing and proof- 
reading that break the heart of every editor of such texts. The fact that 
at least.a quarter of the foliation is at variance with that of the original 
MS indicates that like problems were not wholly absent in the present 
case. Their extent may further be surmised from a few of the slips that 
we have remarked in the edition itself. 

First of all there is some inconsistency. Thus on the first page of the 
edition in a note to line 14, the immediate import of which is in fact 
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unsubstantiated by the MS, we find ‘Iohannes om. B.’ evidently imply- 
ing that ‘Iohannes’ is being used in the printed text as the spelling for 
Ailred’s interlocutor. Yet ‘Ioannes’ is the spelling actually adopted by 
the editor at the first occurrence in line 3; and this indeed, mi: sont 
since the MS contraction here suggests rather ‘Iohannes’. Again, it is a 
pity that the critical apparatus which on occasion can be painstaking is 
at other times inadequate or simply lacking. On the second page, for 
instance, there is no apparatus whatsoever; and we are left in complete 
ignorance of an inversion (line 9: “est necesse’); a correction (line 18: 
‘aer’ for ‘aqua’; ‘aqua’ for ‘aer’); a substitution (line 12: ‘sciscitatus’ for 
‘sciscitantibus’); and a suppression (line 22: ‘nobis’ between ‘talis’ and 
‘prescribebatur’). An intimation that the MS has ‘sciscitantibus’ instead 
of ‘sciscitatus’ would have helped us to unravel with more ease ‘Cum 
olim puer cum pueris disputarem, sciscitatus ab alterutro quomodo 
Deus esset ubique’. 

Any record of omissions or of slips in transcription cannot, of course, 
be expected of an apparatus. A number of these are of small importance, 
e.g. ‘nondum’ for ‘necdum’ on the fourth page, line 12; but others are 
serious enough to affect the sense of a sentence, or at least render less 
ready our approval of Ailred’s style. Thus we are halted on the sixth 
page (p. 70, Tine 10) by having to brood over ‘credibile est? Huius 
immortalitatis non sint vel ipsi participes:’, while the MS gives us the 
more intelligible ‘credibile est ut huius immortalitatis non sint vel ipsi 
participes?’. Clearly homoeoteleuton has a hand in some of the omissions 
that may be noted, as when on page 77 the entire phrase ‘et audires 
aliquem disputantem de iustitia’ is wanting after ‘iustitia’ in line 6—and 
a particularly insidious hand in wrecking Ailred’s version of the Augus- 
tinian mental trinity on page 106: “discernens, ex memoria cum rat- 
ione et voluntate’ has been dropped after ‘voluntate’ at the beginni 
of line 11; and ‘usus eius perversus mala voluntas’ after ‘voluntas 
towards the end of line 20. LEONARD BOYLE, 0.P. 


Russia: ABSENT AND PRESENT. By Wladimir Weidle. Translated by 

A. Gordon Smith. (Hollis and Carter; 15s.) 

It is often difficult for the western mind to conceive that the Byzantine 
and the Roman traditions are two fruits of the same tree, and that the 
Europe which ‘is the faith’, historically and geographically transcends 
the limits of the Latin Christian world. The ~ was no absolute 
division of Christendom; and Russia, through the Byzantine tradition 
which derived from Greece and primitive Christianity, culturally 
became part of Europe. The opponents of this view, notably Professor 
Toynbee, have pointed to the impact of Asia, to the two centuries of the 
Golden Horde, and to Russia’s geographical, language and cultural ties 
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with Asia, but they fail to distinguish between the raw materials of a 
historical development and the use to which these are put. 

To emphasise and elaborate this distinction, to show that though 
historical Russia was on the margin of the West she was never outside 
Europe, is the aim of Professor Weidle’s brilliant essay. Yet he is by no 
means a “Westerniser’ of the old school wishing merely to imitate and 
assimilate the rationalist civilisation of the West; nor does he, with the 
‘Slavophiles’, regard his native country as a world apart. He shows 
indeed that Stalin accomplished the aims of both these schools of 
thought in the anonymous Eurasian Empire which combines Western 
science and dialectics with the nationalist self-sufficiency of the old 
Muscovy. But M. Weidle’s pri concern is not with the political 
ancestry of the U.S.S.R. but with the much more important problem 
of Russia’s spiritual existence. 

He explains how the gulf between the Russian people and its rulers 
through the centuries prevented the formation of a Russian national 
consciousness. While in the West this problem was solved in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Russia had to postpone it until the 
nineteenth century when Euro society was fae beginning to 
disintegrate. The century of Pushkin and Dostoevsky which discovered 
Russia's spiritual home in the European past, simultaneously nourished 
the conflict between the revolutionary ideas of France and of German 
socialism. German Marxism finally prevailed, yet it prevailed at a time 
when intellectually it was already a spent force, but when Lenin had 
forged it into an instrument of revolution for that new generation 
which had neither faith nor hope in the cultural tradition of St Peters- 
burg. According to M. Weidle the revolution has been, and is, a 
terrible purgatory for the Russian soul, but it is a purgatory for which 
the West has supplied the instruments of torture, and Russia will not be 
herself again until the West itself has recovered its faith once more in 
the common tree of Golgatha. Roranp Hitt 


Gaucal. By Frangois Mauriac. (Paris, Flammarion. Distributed in 

Great Britain by the French Book Club.) 

Tue Lirtte Misery. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard 

Hopkins. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 9s. 6d.) 

M. Mauriac’s latest novel, though it presents the familiar domestic 
tensions, the appetites, frustrations, delusions and hatreds of a suffering 
and far fallen humanity which is peculiarly his own artistic domain, has 
its sombreness faintly relieved ow discreet light. The cathedral of 
Dorthe is, it seems to me, a symbolic presence, never far from sight, 
and therein clearly resides that reality of love which Galigai fails to 
discern beneath the unprepossessing appearance, the hasty and seem- 
ingly mechanical prayers of a few old women and schoolgirls. Against 
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this background, unobtrusive as it is, it is more clearly seen that the 
unhappy creatures of the novel are seeking but substitutes of love, sub- 
stitutes that will always fail them. We easily imagine the fate in store 
for Marie and Gilles, that selfish pair of satisfied lovers whom M. 
Mauriac in his postscript calls, no doubt enjoying the irony, ‘un couple 
heureux’. The postscript is by no means the least interesting part of the 
novel, revealing that perpetual preoccupation of the author with the 
reactions of his co-religionists. Here the novelist gives an explanation 
that he could not for aesthetic reasons give in the ~ of his text, but 
which the Catholic feels that he must nevertheless provide. While the 
reader familiar with M. Mauriac’s work may guess the implication of 
the last word of the novel, the stranger to it will probably not. We are 
left free, if we skip the postscript, to interpret the quelqu’un as we wish. 
This is the most ingenious of M. Mauriac’s many attempts to reconcile 
the conflicting claims of his conceptions of art and religion, but to some 
people this ambiguity may not seem entirely honest. It goes without 
saying that Galigai is excellent reading, sustaining that emotional 
intensity that we expect from M. Mauriac. 

Certainly, Le Sagouin, of which Mr Hopkins has now made a lively 
translation in The Little Misery, is the most harrowing of M. Mauriac’s 
novels. As in Galigai, the central figure is one of the physically unpre- 
possessing, though the misfortune is here treated from a different angle 
and the victim is seen in childhood. Despair in a child has already been 
portrayed by Bernanos in Nouvelle Histoire de Mouchette, but in v 
different circumstances. As God is present, however discreetly veiled, 
in Galigai, so is he absent, but insistently, in Le Sagouin. Not only is 
the Cernés chapel deconsecrated, but for little Guillou God is nowhere 
on earth, only in heaven, and he takes his life because no one has shown 
him otherwise; no one has shown him that he matters; he is starved of 
affection. M. Mauriac makes this despair of a child appear in the last 
pages of the novel as the probable vehicle of Grace for the atheistic 
schoolteacher, that hint of impending Grace beyond which the novelist 
never feels able to go. The difficulty that arises here is the acceptability 
of the schoolteacher’s reaction to the death of Guillou, for the teacher 
is the one character whose authenticity seems questionable, appearing 
rather as an unusually charitable right-wing portrayal of what a left- 
wing intellectual ought to be like. On the other hand, Guillou, his 
mother and father, his grandmother and his Austrian governess, are all 
terribly convincing. M. Mauriac’s achievement in this novel is to have 
made the despair of Guillou so plausible and to have stirred our com- 
passion so deeply. We hope that the immature minds of both father 
and son hid from them the knowledge of what they were doing when 
they plunged in the mill-pond. ERNEST BEAUMONT 
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ConrAD - A REASSESSMENT. By Douglas Hewitt. (Bowes and Bowes; 
tos. 6d.) 

Conrad’s appeal has been attributed to the fact that all the world 
loves a sailor and it is not only the circulating library assistant who 
offers us a Conrad novel because it is a ‘nice sea story’. Mr Hewitt 
removes the romantic nautical humbug. Conrad did not write about the 
sea either because he had any sentimental attachment to it or because it 
was the limit of his experience. The sea provided him with a satisfactory 
means of detaching and isolating his characters so that we could study 
the ‘poor, bare, forked animal’. For such reasons Conrad may be classed 
among the great novelists who are interested in man as such. Mr Hewitt 
does not worry this thesis to death—and no doubt it is as well—but he 
does make it perfectly clear that Conrad is not interested merely in 
behaviour, nor is he simply a chronicler or character painter. He writes 
the psychological novel in the best sense because he studies not the 
‘goings on’ of a detached human psyche but what it is that makes the 
thing human. Mr Hewitt however is no wild hero-worshipper: he 
discusses fully the weaknesses of Conrad’s later work. He also makes 
valuable suggestions about the way in which Conrad may truly be 
called a tragic writer. 

G.M. 


NOTICES 


A Lire or Ont’s Own, by ‘Joanna Field’, had been unobtainable for 
too long, and it is good that it has now been reprinted as a two-shilling 
Pelican Book. It is the account of a bold and revealing, but unpreten- 
tious, ‘voyage to the interior’ by a sceptical, agnostic, scientifically- 
trained mind. Its discovery that ‘only by being prepared to accept 
annihilation can one escape from that spiritual “abiding alone” which 
is in fact the truly death-like state’ is hardly new to those acquainted 
with the annals of religion. Similarly, ‘this discovery of the need for a 
male-female rhythm in my thought’ is ancient wisdom, reformulated 
in our own day in many a psychological textbook. But ‘Joanna Field’ 
truly discovers these things akeh, and much else on the way, and shows 
how a fairly typical—but unusually honest, humble and courageous— 
modern mind can and did recover them again experimentally. A book 
to be recommended to those who are sceptical of the documents alike 
of religion and Pytology, and one which has much to instruct and 


provoke more faithful adepts of both. 


There is little in THe BEGINNING AND THE EnpD, by Nicolas Berdyaev 
(Bles; 25s.), which is not to be found in his previous books, and there 
was little of importance in them that will not be found at least en 
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passant in this. Flashes of profound insight jostle with superficiality, 
arrogance and dogmatism. As usual, Berdyaev’s powerful but one- 
tracked intuition overrides the requirements of considered judgment, 
and his contempt for ‘objectification’ provides an alibi from careful 
reflection and research. Those who can neither be spellbound by his 
overweening assurance, nor surrender their critical judgment to one who 
will assert and reassert but never reason with his reader, may get no 
further with this than with any of his previous books. Yet much that 
he has to say deserves more sympathetic consideration than he himself 
metes to others, and though not all his views on Christian eschatology 
can win our uncritical assent, they may well serve to introduce us to a 


subject too long altogether ignored. 


Tue New Eve. By J. H. Newman. (Newman Bookshop, Oxford; 3s.) 
is the first publishing venture of the Newman Bookshop, Oxford and 
deserves much success. It is a selection of Cardinal Newman’s writings 
on our Lady; the compiler has resisted the temptation to make an 
anthology, and so himself to interpret Newman, but has instead taken 
a large portion of the ‘Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey’ and two of the 
‘Discourses to Mixed Congregations’ : thus he includes the synthesis of 
the teaching of the Fathers made by Newman himself, and his own 
further meditations on it: to this he has added an introduction and 
notes to assist those to whom Newman’s circumstances and style are 
strange. The result is an excellent little book, useful both for the Catholic 
and for the prospective convert. It is to be followed by other volumes. 


SweEET RomAN Hanp, Wilfrid Blunt’s guide to ‘five hundred years of 
Italic cursive script’ (James Barrie; 15s.), will be an essential book for 
all who are interested in the current revival of gracious handwriting. 
Mr Blunt provides much evidence for his defence of the script of the 
Italian Renaissance as the best inspiration for handwriting today. An 
elegant book, it is adorned with plentiful illustrations, ranging from 
9c Se ga models to admirable examples of present-day writing 
in schools. 


TxE Lorp My Licur (Burns Oates; 16s.), is a new edition of the con- 
ferences given to Catholic undergraduates at Oxford more than fifty 
years ago by Fr Joseph Rickaby, s.j. While they reflect (as they must) 
the temper of their time, these clear and authoritatively-argued exposi- 
tions of such subjects as “The Treatment of Heretics in the Middle Ages’, 
‘Private Judgment’ and ‘A Religion without a Creed’ are still valuable 
and reflect a vigorous tradition of which it is good to be reminded. 
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SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF FATHER STEUART, S.J. (Burns Oates; 16s.), is a 
collection of notes of retreats and conferences arranged by Katharine 
Kendall. Here Miss Kendall supplements her biography with ample 
evidence of Father Steuart’s spiritual teaching. Notes of informal 
addresses are not always the best or fairest of records, but fortunately 
Fr Steuart’s own books remain and these notes should find for them 
many new readers. 


Tue BaTTLe oF Battinciass, by Laurence Earl (Harrap; 12s. 6d.), is the 
expanded version of articles which originally appeared in an English 
weekly. Those articles were brilliant, crisp, objective; a foretaste of a 
book that is even more so. The story of the plucky stand of the people 
of a not very picturesque village in County Wicklow against the politi- 
cal jobbery that had deprived their village sub-postmistress of her 
legitimate expectations is well known. Mr Earl, in writing this docu- 
mented account of what he nicely terms ‘an adventure in democracy’, 
has, unwittingly perhaps, provided Ireland with one of the best pieces 
of propaganda, official or unofficial, that the country has had for a long 


time. 


Tue SouTHERN Marcuts, by H. J. Massingham (Hale; 21s.), is the first of a 
series of “Regional Books’ to supplement the excellent “Country Books’ already 
published by Robert Hale. The region between the Usk and Wye is one well- 
suited to Mr Massingham’s sympathy and gift of topographical writing. He is 
immensely observant and brings to his task a vigour of conviction about much 
more than views. There emerges a strong and individually conceived portrait 
of a region that scorns pos The illustrations are less exciting hens the 
text. 
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